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ARTICLES 
The Standardization of Soviet Architecture 


Dr. G. A. VON STACKELBERG 


Government buildings, as well as dwelling houses constructed in the Soviet 
Union since the revolution, clearly illustrate how architecture has been made 
to serve the ends of Soviet propaganda. 


Whenever books appear in the USSR criticizing any new Soviet line of pro- 
paganda, they are simply removed from the library shelves. Buildings erected 
during the past thirty-five years cannot be removed so easily. They are valuable 
evidence of the complete submission of creative architecture in the USSR to 
the Soviet government’s policy during its entire existence. 


In the first years after the revolution architects were allowed a relatively 
free hand in planning their buildings. The liberal exchange of experience be- 
tween Soviet and West European architects was still permitted and the ideas of 
such American and European architects as Frank Lloyd Wright, Walter Gro- 
pius and Le Corbusier found a vital response in the work of their Soviet counter- 
parts. It was during this period that the theories of “architectural functiona- 
lism”, requiring a corresponding change in building form, began to spread 
among Soviet architects. 


However, the Soviet government did not permit such freedom to last for 
long. Beginning in the thirties the West European theories of functionalism 
and constructivism were severely criticized by the Communist Party. The Com- 
munist leaders began to utilize Soviet architecture to express the concept of the 
greatness and stability of Communist society. The result of such a step was the 
emergence of the monumental style in all building. 

A monument of the first period of Soviet architecture is the Ministry, at 
that time the Commissariat, of Light Industry in Moscow. The plans for this 
building were worked out by the French architect Le Corbusier and executed 
by the Soviet architect Kolli and others. 

When Le Corbusier’s plans were published in the Soviet press in 1928 they 
were given an enthusiastic reception. However, when this building was com- 
pleted in 1934 in accordance with Le Corbusier’s plans, the Soviet press avoided 
all reference to the event. The period from 1928 to 1934 brought about a 
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decisive change in the Soviet leaders’ attitude to new West European architec- 
tural forms. The Soviet government began to call Le Corbusier’s designs, “an 
example of vitiated decadence” and architectural “formalism.” (For a detailed 
survey of the first period of Soviet architecture, see the article by Paul Willen, 
“Soviet Architecture,” in Problems of Communism, Vol. 2, Washington 195 3). 
The struggle with formalism and cosmopolitanism has continued, of course, 
up to the present day. A good example of the prevalent mood is shown in an 
article published in Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 1, 1954, by Louis Lakas entitled 
“Modern Architecture in the Capitalist Countries.” This article accuses func- 
tionalist architecture of “lack of artistic form” and of reflecting a “decadent 
ideology” which has apparently enveloped the entire bourgeois world. 


There has been a similar situation in the satellite countries, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, etc. where, at the beginning of the Soviet assumption of power, 
the influence of recent West European and American architectural schools was 
very great. The fight to eliminate all traces of “formalism” in these countries 
soon became very severe. The following articles may be consulted for further 
information on architecture and the satellites: “Pod Zastavou Socializmu” 
(Bratislava) by Ivan Kuhn, in which he attacks the architect E. Hruska for 
cosmopolitanism reflected in his subservience to American architecture. (See 
News from Behind the Iron Curtain, December 1952, No. 12) or an article in 
the Warsaw newspaper Przeglad Kulturalny of April 2, 1953, and the work by 
the Hungarian architect Imre Perenyi, “Western Decadent Trends in Hungarian 
Architecture,” (See News from Behind the Iron Curtain, June 1953, Nr. 6). 

The Soviet government is constantly trying by every possible means to 
impress its citizens with the greatness and stability of the Communist system. 
Its prime interest has become that of ensuring that the most important features 
of any building serve to illustrate the greatness and permanency of the USSR. 
Ornate columns, colonnades, capitals and classical orders thus became integral 
features of Soviet government buildings. 

Soviet architects have been thus compelled to turn to ancient Greek temples, 
Italian palaces and the late XIX century Russian “Empire Style” for past architec- 
tural examples manifesting greatness. In compliance with the demand for monu- 
mental exteriors, the former vice-president of the Soviet Academy of Architecture, 
Alabyan, in his plans for the Red Army Theater in Moscow, surrounded the build- 
ing with innumerable columns and crowned it with a great dome. 

The photographs on pages 6 and 7, taken from Arkhitektura SSSR, of 
buildings on Metallurg Street in Nizhnii Tagil, the new Railroad Station in Dnepro- 
petrovsk and the Apartment House in Belorussia, show how much Soviet archi- 
tecture has abused the column to lend buildings a more grandiose and imposing air. 
These huge columns may be found not only in Moscow but in all the other large 
cities of the union republics. 

Propagandistic monumental aspects and external splendor of Soviet buildings 
have been achieved by Soviet architects at the loss of functionalism, convenience 
and practicality. (We must exclude from this rule State Security Department 
buildings and Soviet prisons). Although another method of creating monumental 
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and grandiose buildings in the USSR has been the erection of sky-scrapers, Soviet 
architecture apparently rejects American “slab architecture” as well as other 
kinds of American high building construction. A rejection of functionalism in 
tall buildings such as Moscow University gives the building the majestic air 
of a huge medieval church, although at the same time it restricts the possibility 
of its full rational utilization. However, it seems that the building of sky-scrapers 
is not the latest trend in Soviet architecture. New high buildings such as the tall 
“Hotel Leningrad” (20 stories) opened on October 1, 1954 in Moscow, are an 
exception. It should be noted that in this building an attempt has been made to 
create a new “style” of Soviet architecture by piling up pointed turrets and other 
features of old Russian architecture which are hardly in character with the 
modern type of tall construction. 

The facades of dwelling houses also have a political function as well as the 
monumental style already mentioned. This function is to propagandize the well- 
being of the Soviet citizen. Until 1953 Soviet designers of dwelling houses were 
obliged to devote most of their attention to creating pompous facades and not 
to interior architecture. In the interests of Soviet propaganda and at the expense 
of practical convenience, architects had to decorate dwelling house facades with 
ornate stucco cornices, innumerable little balconies, arches, ballustrades and stucco 
designs. Such dwelling houses showing decorative facades and a stylistic con- 
glomeration may be seen in Moscow and other Soviet cities. The dwelling houses 
in Stalinsk on the 25th October Avenue, page 7 (taken from Arkhitektura SSSR, 
No. 8, 1953), are a good example of the above observations, as are new dwelling 
houses in Kiev (Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 5, 1954) and houses on Karl Marx 
Avenue in Dnepropetrovsk (Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 11, 1953). 


In the national republics of the USSR many features taken from the old 
national architectural styles are being used: arches, lancet canopies, turrets, mer- 
lons, etc. New dwelling houses in Tbilisi and in Baku (Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 12, 
1953) may serve as good examples of buildings with pseudo-national facades al- 
though they may be seen all over Soviet Central Asia. (See photograph in Arkhi- 
tektura SSSR, Nr. 6, 1954). When, at the end of 1953, a new tendency, that of 
standardized construction, appeared in the architecture of dwelling houses, the 
journal Arkhitektura SSSR stated that for example, architects in Baku “are very 
keen on building highly complicated architectural forms and are therefore losing 
all sense of order and moderation. In a number of dwelling houses architects 
have clearly abused the lancet form of the arch over loggias and over window 
openings.” (Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 11, 1953). The pompous dwelling house 
facades in Kiev produced, in the opinion of the same journal, “blatant contra- 
dictions.” The journal states: “The external architectural forms of dwelling 
houses are very majestic, sometimes overpompous and complicated, whereas the 
interiors are frequently poor.” They have, it seems, been not only deprived of 
simplicity of form and line but of the rationality of recent West European and 
American architecture. 

At present “the most important field of creative architecture” is in standardi- 
zation of building design (Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 12, 1953). The need to stand- 
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ardize is explained by the fact that, “the mass building of dwelling houses, which 
forms the basic artistic pattern of Soviet towns, should determine the archi- 
tectural style of our epoch.” (Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 1, 1954.) Thus an attempt 
is being made in addition to unification of thought and taste to impose unifica- 
tion of architectural form on the Soviet people. 

The decrees of the XIX Congress of the Communist Party, the decisions of 
the Fifth Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on dwelling house construc- 
tion and the decisions of the October Plenum of the Communist Party in 1953, 
imposed even greater restrictions on Soviet architects. The demand for “stand- 
ardization” and “mass production” of building construction has deprived Soviet 
architects of any rights to individuality in creative architecture. Thus, Soviet 
architects have rightly remarked that standardization is transforming them into 
civil engineers. (On the protests of Soviet architects in 1948 against interference 
in their creative work: the speech of Academician Rudnev at a meeting of the 
Presidium of the Organization Committee of the Union of Soviet Architects and 
the demands of architects of the “Zheltovski” school who took part in the re- 
construction of Minsk, see Maurice F. Parkins, City Planning in Soviet Russia, 
University of Chicago Press, 1953, pages 108-111.) 

Such titles of articles appearing in Arkhitektura SSSR during 1954, as 
“Standardization of Construction in Belorussian Towns,” “New Standardized 
Plans for Dwelling Houses in the Latvian SSR,” “Standardization of Dwelling 
Houses in Central Asia and Kazakhstan,” etc., testify to the widespread influence 
of this new principle in architectural planning throughout the USSR. Demands 
for standardization have been accompanied by demands for standardization in 
ornamentation. The journal Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 2, 1954, criticizes Soviet 
architects for “striving after innovation and originality instead of taking into 
account present day conditions.” The journal asserts “the very life of our times is 
reflected in standardization.” In the articles “Means of Standardizing Architectural 
Components” ( Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 2, 1954) and “The Unification of Archi- 
tectural Components from Ceramics” (Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 1, 1954), the 
authors suggest that all decorative architectural elements should be standardized. 

Realizing that unification of architectural components could well lead to stag- 
nation in creative architecture, the author of “Means of Standardizing Archi- 
tectural Components” suggests that for the time being architects should “carry out 
standardization only within the limits of a street, quarter or even a city en- 
semble.” He goes on however to state: “Some architects are now trying to reduce 
the variety of architectural forms to a few hundred unified components which 
our factories must mass produce like bricks.” The results of unified architectural 
components and how they are reflected in the new construction style in the USSR 
may be seen in the building consisting of five standard components, a type of 
door construction with standard components and a section of a facade constructed 
with the same standard components (See page 6 and 7, photographs taken from 
Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 2, 1954). 

Standardized planning of dwelling houses has spread to all the union 
republics of the USSR. Basically, the standardized dwelling house for these 
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republics is modelled with little alteration on the building pattern designed for 
the RSFSR. For example, a series of standardized building units which had 
been designed for the Southern RSFSR and the Ukrainian SSR was accepted for 
Azerbaidzhan, Standardized two-story houses to be built in Central Asia are to 
be provided with loggias (see Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 2, 1954). Only in Georgia 
did architects put forward their own standardization building projects which 
take into account the specific climatic conditions of Transcaucasia. In view of 
the definite trend in Soviet architecture towards standardization we can talk 
justifiably of a unification of architectural style in the USSR, the result of cen- 
tralized Communist leadership in architecture. 

A rejection of excessively pompous facades in dwelling houses built according 
to individual design does not, of course, signify a return to functionalism. 
Exteriors are still the most important element in housing design. Thus, as 
Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 2, 1954, remarks, “many houses have been and are being 
built where the splendid exterior of the facades conceals inadequate lay-out, 
insufficient comfort, slipshod interior work and poor decoration.” “Such short- 
comings,” the journal states, “may be seen mainly in the type of dwelling house 
construction built with standardized components.” This is understandable. In 
buildings constructed according to individual design, there is a variable cor- 
relation between the beauty of facade and a well planned interior, whereas in all 
houses built with the same standardized components the correlation remains fixed. 


Arkhitektura SSSR, No. 2, 1954 gives examples of badly planned buildings 
with ostentatious facades built on a standardized construction project in Kiev, 
Baku, Zaporozhe, etc. 

A fundamental reason which obliged the Soviet government to dispense with 
dwelling houses built according to individual design was the attempt to make 
dwelling house construction cheaper. 

Even as far back as 1936 the Soviet government issued instructions on the 
“organization of building” and the “reduction of building costs” (see V. E. 
Korenkov, The Standardization of Dwelling Houses, Moscow, 1952) and in 1938 
a number of Commissars were ordered to instruct planning organizations to 
elaborate a basic standard type of building for every branch of industry. 

In 1948 the Council of Ministers issued instructions forbidding local organs 
of the Committee on Architecture to approve individual building projects for 
either dwelling houses or official buildings. The reduction of building costs is 
being achieved at present by two main methods, the standardization and 
simplification of building projects and the introduction of a single class of 
building components for all types of architectural construction. 

Thus Soviet architecture, deprived of its freedom to develop freely and 
creatively during the entire Soviet government’s existence, has traversed the 
tortuous path from building in 1934 according to Le Corbusier’s plans to the 
building in 1954 of mass-produced, standardized dwellings. Soviet architects 
have lost the last chance of creative freedom which remained in the building of 
individual housing projects. Soviet architecture is now as standardized as the 
buildings it erects today in the USSR. 














Soviet Fine Arts in the Post-Stalin Period 


S. Donsxo1 


The crisis in Soviet fine arts came into prominence soon after Stalin’s death. 
The complete lack of creative freedom and the transformation of art into an 
obedient propaganda tool inevitably affected the general level of creative out- 
put. Exhibitions became increasingly monotonous. To protect themselves from 
charges of formalism, exhibition juries took a hostile and suspicious attitude 
toward the slightest display of individuality in art. “Thematic plans” consisting 
of headings, divisions and sub-divisions were introduced to ensure “ideological 
saturation” of exhibitions by the Union of Soviet Artists. Artists were obliged 
to illustrate only those themes assigned them. Every day the number of sugary, 
melodramatic portraits of the “leader” and his companions-in-arms grew. They 
were, for the most part, copied from photographs. Sugariness, melodrama and 
ostentatiousness left a mark on other works by Soviet artists who adhered to the 
Party line of “optimism” in Soviet art. The pursuit of “idealism and “signifi- 
cance,” megalomaniacal projects and identification of finish with sleekness all 
reflected perniciously on art form. To avoid reproaches of “impressionism” 
Soviet painters abandoned still-life and landscape art almost entirely. For fifteen 
years not even the most famous Soviet artists exhibited their nature sketches. 
The charge of favoring such sketches was enough for a picture to be excluded 
from an exhibition. The continuation and development by Soviet art of the 
realistic tradition of the late XIX century served as a pretext for wide-scale 
plagiarism of Repin and Surikov. “Rest after Battle” by Yu. Neprintsev, awarded 
the Stalin prize, may be cited as an example. Its composition and form were 
borrowed from Repin’s “Zaporozhtsev.” Plagiarism in selecting subject matter 
may also be seen in A. Khmelnitskov’s “Together Forever” (concerning the an- 
nexation of the Ukraine). Tomsk’s monument to Gogol is a copy of the famous 
monument to Pushkin in Moscow. 

One of the most pernicious consequences of a fear of responsibility by ex- 
hibition juries and art organizations was the establishment of a “monopoly” of 
several leading artists over Soviet fine arts. The latter divided most of the big 
commissions among themselves and received Stalin prizes and government awards. 
At the same time most artists had neither comissions, studios, nor the financial 
means of hiring models. In sculpture, where the production of a large number 
of monumental works exacts much physical labor, the leading artists organized 
their own type of enterprise. Each of these enterprises had its “director” and 
hired young sculptures to do work which then bore the signature of the “em- 
ployer” and was paid for at his discretion. Funds expended in such enterprises 
ran into millions of rubles. Art exhibitions were in fact accessible only to the 
monopolist sculptors. Preference at showings was given to work done in stone, 
wood or bronze. The expenses connected with such work were too great for young 
artists, whu had neither commissions nor studios. The same process, to a lesser 
extent, was evident in painting where state commissions for monumental paint- 
ings were done by “brigades” under the direction of such famous artists as Gera- 
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simov and Johanson. Most of the competitions for important commissions 
were private, and participation was limited to a narrow circle of recognized 
painters and sculptors.* 

Despite assurances of the “state’s solicitude” Soviet artists have until now 
been very poorly supplied with art materials. It is impossible to find a full selec- 
tion of oil and water color paints even in Moscow or Leningrad. Etching paint 
is not manufactured at all. In the whole of the USSR there is only one factory 
which produces art paints. It is located in Leningrad and was built twenty 
years ago.” 

During the Stalin era the status of art criticism and the study of art was even 
worse than was that of art itself. Not one important work on the theory of 
modern fine arts in the USSR was produced in all the time the Soviet regime has 
been in existence. Discussions on problems in art theory were usually limited to 
a string of citations from “Marxist classics” and endless repetition of Stalinist 
statements on dialectical materialism, linguistics, etc.—as applied to fine arts. 

The chief cause of the stagnation in Soviet art theory lies in the fear of being 
accused of ideological “deviations”. The most prominent Soviet art critics devote 
themselves almost entirely to the history of art. Young art critics also avoid sub- 
jects directly connected with questions of Soviet art theory. They also shun the 
role of critic. Fearing “ideological errors,” they prefer to speak only of recognized 
artists, even then relying on evaluations by the authorities. Training of art critics 
is also unsatisfactory. Many of them are completely unfamiliar with art tech- 
niques and therefore not capable of seriously evaluating an artist’s creative 
ability. The enrollment of post-graduate students in the Academy of Artists and 
the Academy of Sciences shows each year a lowering of the level of student 
training. In 1951 none of the students admitted into the Academy of Sciences 
passed the examination.’ None of the art institutes in the Ukraine has a depart- 
ment of art criticism. And finally, a hostile attitude understandably prevails be- 
tween critics and artists. In the Moscow union, the largest division of the Union 
of Soviet Artists, an attempt was made to disband the art critics section. When 
this section held a discussion in 1953 on theoretical topics, the artists declined to 
Participate. 

After Stalin’s death the Soviet press started talking about the need for a 
“considerate and tactful attitude” toward the artist’s creative individuality. In 
his report to the Sixth Congress of the Soviet Academy of Arts, President of the 
Academy A. Gerasimov reminded critics that “in analyzing the shortcomings of 
works, we must take into consideration the artist’s right to seek what is new... 
the task of the critic is not to ‘scold’ but to train artists.”* M. Alpatov, art critic, 
corresponding member of the Soviet Academy of Arts, stated that “more faith 
is needed in the social sensitivity and independence of artists;” that it is inadmis- 
sible to put them in the “position of students carrying out assigned lessons.””* 





' Literaturnaya gazeta, No. 56, May 11, 1954. 

? Literaturnaya gazeta, “Letter to the Editor,” February 2, 1954. 

3 Sovetskaya iskusstvo, “To Overcome the Lag in Art Criticism,” January 14, 1953. 
* Iskusstvo, “Condensed Proceedings,” No. 1, January-February 1954. 

5 Sovetskaya kultura, “Training Art Critics,” by Alpatov, October 14, 1953. 











A reminder of the importance of perfection in art form also appeared in the 
Soviet press. In his report on the 1953 Exhibition of Moscow Sculptors, P. Neiman 
writes: “Poetic feeling of form has the same importance for art as does poetic 
feeling of theme.”® P. Sokolov-Skalya, famous painter and member of the Aca- 
demy of Arts, came against “literature” in fine arts: “We must remember that 
the peculiarity of painting, whose contents and problematical nature are far from 
exhausted by the subject matter alone, does not yield so easily to the customary 
literary interpretation of critics.”? Noting the preference of artists and spectators 
for such paintings as “Spring” by Ostroumov or “Girl with Peaches” by Serov, 
Sokolov-Skalya emphasizes that all these works are no less truthful, deep and 
pithy than are thematic canvasses.’”® 

Criticism was directed against such “monumental” works as “The Great 
Oath” by A. Gerasimov’s brigade, “Our Wise Leader, Our Dear Teacher” by 
B. Johanson’s brigade and P. Sokolov-Skalya’s “Pugachev.” 


Iconography of the “leader and his companions-in-arms” was condemned on 
the basis of the new slogan of “collective leadership.” Without mentioning the 
Party leaders’ responsibility for this development, A. Gerasimov pointed out the 
inadmissibility of artists concentrating on “individual historical personages” to 
the prejudice of “the masses of people who create history” and the rareness of 
“works depicting the daily life of simple Soviet people .. .”® This theme is also 
discussed in the editorial of the magazine Iskusstvo, No. 2, March-April 1954: 
“... a retreat from the Marxist-Leninist position on the role of the masses and 
of personalities in history has been evident in the works of certain artists during 
recent years.” On the pernicious influence of demands for “admissibility” in all 
types of art, A. Gerasimov commented: “The time has come when we must 
reflect seriously on improving the people’s taste... we must create idealistic and 
artistically impregnated works without making any allowances for this pri- 
mitively conceived admissibility.”!° He also emphasized the need for liquidating 
the “monopoly” of several artists in Soviet fine arts. 


After the close of the All-Union Art Exhibition, much discussion arose in art 
circles in the first months of 1953, that is, right after Stalin’s death, on Soviet 
art’s tendency toward photographic realism, on the theory that naturalism 
represents a greater threat for art than does ill-famed “formalism.” 


The most indicative consequence of the “new course” was the opening in 
1952~53 of four art exhibitions: the Exhibition of Works by Moscow Artists, the 
Exhibition of Sketches by Young Moscow Artists, the Exhibition of Moscow 
Sculptors and the Exhibition by the Sculptor Erzya. Of these exhibitions the 
first three differed from all previous ones by the liberal selection of works for 
the exhibition. Moreover, the exhibition of sketches by young Moscow artists 





® Iskusstvo, “Notes on Portrait and Genre in Sculpture” by P. Neiman, No. 2, March- 
April 1954. 

7 Sovetskaya kultura, “In Defense of the Fall Exhibitions” by Sokolov-Skalya, July 9, 195}. 

8 Ibid 


® Iskusstvo, “Our Tasks” by A. Gerasimov, No. 1, January-February 1954. 
10 Iskusstvo, No. 2, March-April 1954. 
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was organized without any jury. Both this innovation and the fact that the 
exhibition was held at all are worth attention. Sketches were also accepted by 
the exhibition of Moscow artists. Landscapes dominated both exhibitions, and 
almost none of the customary large “thematic” canvasses were to be seen. 
S. Valerius evaluated the exhibition of Moscow sculptors thus: “The fact that 
the exhibition avoided ‘unified taste,’ so evident at the All-Union exhibitions, 
was an achievement and a trend whose importance is hard to over-estimate. . . 
These trends... evident at the exhibition... must be supported in every pos- 
sible way ...”"" 

Among the works which received complimentary reviews by the critics was 
the bust of Socrates by S. Konenkov. M. Neiman writes about this work: “.. . the 
head of Socrates made by Konenkov . .. inspires even more confidence than the 
portraits at the exhibition which were painted directly from nature... Konenkov, 
in depicting the mortal struggle of man, reveals the immortal strength of his 
soul ...”!* The theme of Konenkov’s work and the critics’ praise are indicative 
of progress being made in Soviet art. 


The most interesting development in Soviet fine arts is the 1954 exhibition of 
the work of Erzya. Erzya (Stepan Dmitrievich Nefedov) belongs to the large 
Mordovian tribe of Erzya, whose name he has adopted as a pseudonym. In 1926 
the artist left the Soviet Union und lived abroad, first in Paris and then in Buenos 
Aires. He returned to the Soviet Union after the war. Erzya works mainly in 
wood in a style far-removed from “socialist realism” and more related to Western 
“modernism.” Two reviews were given of the exhibition—one by Yu. Kominsky 
in the newspaper Sovetskaya kultura, July 1, 1954, and the second by A. Kabal- 
nikov in Literaturnaya gazeta, July 3, 1954. Both authors, although they criticize 
Erzya’s “modernism,” do this in very moderate tones, paying tribute at the same 
time to his skill and originality. A. Kabalnikov even closes his review as follows: 
“In sculpture, as in poetry, there must be a great many ‘good and varied’ artists. 
And only healthy competition among different kinds of individuals can lead to 
an improvement in our sculpture.” It should be emphasized that an event such 
as Erzya’s exhibit could not have happened during Stalin’s lifetime. The only 
similar case was the exposition of a figure by S. Konenkov, “The Liberation of 
Man,” at the All-Union exhibition in 1949. The Party critics were openly hostile 


toward this work. 
* 


From all that has been said above, we should not, however, draw the con- 
clusion that Soviet art is gradually evolving toward creative freedom and the 
repudiation of “socialist realism.” In the editorial of Jskusstvo, No. 2, March- 
April 1954, discussion of iconography of “leaders” is combined with the follow- 
ing warning: “. . . some artists erroneously interpreted criticism of imperfect large 
pictures as a call to repudiate large themes in painting generally, to affirm ‘small 





" Sovetskaya kultura, “Creative Probings” by Valerius, No. 70, December 12, 1953. 
12 Iskusstvo, “Notes on Portrait and Genre in Sculpture” by P. Neiman, No. 2, March- 


April 1954. 
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things’ in art.” The same editorial comments on the above-mentioned exhibition 
as follows: 


Esthetic Philistines clutch at shortcomings in the work of some of our artists and 
exaggerate them—either they overpraise an exhibition of mediocre sketches, claim- 
ing it to be the most important event in our world of art during recent years, or 
they clamour needlessly about modernistic sculpture. All this indicates the need for 
a persistent, daily struggle for purity in techniques of socialist realism, for the con- 
sistent application of its principles, for a struggle with unscrupulousness and all 
new forms of anti-realism—no matter what garb they may wear today. 


This article also contains criticism of “sketches:” “Certain artists, deeply 
concerned with exposing their falsely conceived creative individuality, have 
wallowed in trifles—in drawing sketches... they have forgotten their great 
responsibility to the people...” The magazine Jskusstvo is an organ of the 
Organizational Committee of the USSR’s Union of Soviet Writers and of the 
Ministry of Culture of the USSR, and therefore the opinions it publishes are, in 
essence, government directives. 

Warnings and specifications similar to the above-mentioned were also issued 
by the President of the Soviet Academy of Arts, A. Gerasimov, at the Sixth 
Congress of the Academy. Stating that “certain artists incorrectly believe that 
the struggle for ideological-thematic trends has now lost its actuality,” Gerasimov 
noted that Soviet art contains “still not fully eradicated remnants of impressionism, 
formalism, naturalism, and a shallow understanding of the essence of socialist 
realism ...,” and indicated that the demand for “criticism and self-criticism” 
still remains in force. The recent Moscow Sixth Municipal Conference of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union also demanded that shortcomings in the 
ideological-political training of “art cadres” be eliminated." 

The blow delivered at “idealism” in art again engenders disregard for per- 
fection of art form, so typical of the Stalinist period. Literaturnaya gazeta of 
January 7, 1954 contains an article by E. Vuchetich, member of the Academy of 
Arts and sculptor of the East Berlin monument to the Soviet forces. Vuchetich men- 
tions the following letter written to him by a student at the Rostov art school: “In 
pursuing form I search, but alas it is concealed and struggles through a mass of 
detail ... How can I simplify my mode of expression from the very beginning, 
generalize and see only what is important? What is the secret of form?” The 
academician answered this young sculptress’ serious query thus: “Take a sphere. 
Its form is the most perfected and completely free of any detail, and needless to 
say, of any meaning. Here perfection of form is to be found—and what can be 
done with it? It is so easy to shape that you don’t even have to learn how.” This 
answer, first of all, is strange since a sphere is under no circumstances to be con- 
sidered an example of “perfected form” for the sculptor. Secondly, it implies in 
cruder terms: “Don’t annoy me with questions of form; I do not wish to be 
known as an unprincipled formalist.” 

An event sharply reminding us of the Stalinist period is the report on the 
XIV Plenum of the Organizational Committee of the USSR’s Union of Soviet 


a. Iskusstvo, Editorial, No, 2. March-April 1954. 
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Artists published in /skusstvo, No. 3, May-July 1954. The report states that 
“our art must reflect the striking reforms which are taking place in rural life 
and uncover the great strength of the kolkhoz structure...” Thus the Soviet 
regime’s determination to henceforth regard art as only a weapon of propaganda, 
a means of increasing the “activity of the masses,” is revealed clearly enough, 
especially if we keep in mind the fact that these statements on the need to show 
the “strength of the kolkhoz structure” were made during a very grave agri- 
cultural crisis. 

A comparison of the negative symptoms in the USSR’s artistic sphere with 
all that is now taking place in the field of Soviet literature and drama leads one 
to think that a return to the old methods of fettering spiritual life is taking 
place. It is quite feasible that the first liberal measures of the new government 
made no less an impression within the Soviet Union than they did in the West. 
Such an assumption is supported by the “clamour” which surrounded Erzya’s 
exhibition, mentioned in the March-April 1954 issue of /skusstvo (No. 2) and 
also by the sudden emergence of landscape painting. But the Soviet government, 
disturbed by the unexpected strength with which artists reacted to the “new 
course,” refused to grant any more leeway and again resorted to eradicating 
creative freedom. It is true that the chronology of events somewhat weakens 
this thesis: the categorical condemnation of Erzya’s “modernism” in the /skusstvo 
editorial was published in the March-April 1954 issue; but the exhibition was 
not closed following this condemnation. Articles on the exhibition in Sovets- 
kaya kultura and Literaturnaya gazeta of the 1st and 3rd of July 1954 were 
moderate in tone. 

The following fact is also of interest. At the All-Union Art Exhibition of 
1952 the painting “In the New Apartment” by A Laktionov was displayed. It 
would seem that this theme fully satisfied the demand for an artistic depiction 
of the “daily life of simple Soviet people.” But a heated argument arose among 
members of the jury over the picture. Academician B. Johanson summarized its 
theme with ironic penetration: “There it is, the apex of earthly happiness!” In 
his review of the exhibition, Semen Chuikov, People’s Artist of the Kirghiz SSR, 
develops Johanson’s words as follows: “Can it be said that the apex of happiness 
for a Soviet worker is a nice apartment, that he doesn’t have other, higher 
aspirations, more noble aims? An apartment, even a very good one, as the fulfill- 
ment of one’s dreams can only be characteristic of a Philistine; a Soviet person’s 
apex of happiness is much higher and «he confines of his dreams are much 
broader.”"* Despite these attacks the picture was accepted by the exhibition 
and the quarrel over it continued until the end of 1953, as is evident from Chui- 
kov’s article. Of course, it could be suggested that Johanson’s biting phrase and 
Chuikov’s critical remarks did not represent their true opinions and were dictated 
from “above.” But then it would be very difficult to find an explanation for 
the attack upon “literature” in painting and Sokolov-Skalya’s stressing the im- 
portance of Serov’s “Girl with Peaches.” To ascribe all the frequently contra- 
dictory pronouncements of Soviet artists to the will of the Party leadership 


'S Sovetskaya kultura, “On Plans and Fulfillment” by S. Chuikov, December 31, 1953. 
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alone would be a somewhat over-simplified explanation of the Soviet way 
of life. 


Despite the existence in every branch of Soviet life of anomalies engendered 
by the state system, each of them does not differ so very much from the cor- 
responding sectors of life in other countries so as to be completely free from 
inherent contradictions. In studying the Soviet art world, in particular, we 
should not lose sight of the variety of elements which compose it. Both in the 
USSR and in the West there are “average artists,” “creative artists,” and a 
small artistic “aristocracy,” consisting of such painters and sculptors as A. Gera- 
simov, Johanson, Sokolov-Skalya, Manizer, Tomskii, Vuchetich and others. Their 
power and material well being are entirely due to their complete subjugation to 
Party orders during the Stalinist era. All these academicians and recipients of 
Stalin prizes fully appreciate that serious changes in the official policy toward 
art imply a threat to their own privileged positions. Having powerful connec- 
tions with the higher Party administration, they probably would be willing to 
defend the “purity” of “socialist realism” in art. Similar examples of stubborn 
opposition by academic circles to “innovations” in the name of belief in “tra- 
ditions” can be found in the history of art in other countries. 


In the USSR art and literature are considered means of “educating” the 
masses. In this respect there have been no changes since Stalin’s death. But every 
education method should be effective; and pomposity, “academism” and the 
complete destruction of creative freedom have deprived Soviet fine arts of the 
possibility of fulfilling the tasks charged to it, have made them ineffective. The 
need to revive art forced the Soviet government to somewhat release thé 
stranglehold on it. Evidently many artists really misunderstood the meaning of 
the governmental innovations, they believed control and constraint of creativity 
to be at an end. The editorial of Sovetskaya kultura, December 19, 1953, pointed 
out that “it is possible that formalistic receptions displaying works inaccessible 
to the masses, not needed by them, are being staged, despite the Party’s con- 
demnation, under the influence of creative independence and artistic experi- 
mentation.” To avoid being “misunderstood” the Soviet leaders immediately 
clarified their stand. This hardly signifies, however, that the Party will com- 
pletely reject works representing a “new course” within the previously estab- 
lished limits. 

The clearest definition of the new policy on art is that given by A. Gerasimov 
in his report at the Sixth Session of the Academy of Arts: 


We must put a decisive end to indifferent painting ... we must do everything to 
cultivate creative boldness and daring on the basis of realism. (Our emphasis.) 


Within the limits of socialist realism, artists are allowed to deviate from the 
norms of pseudo-photographic and neutral sleekness; they are allowed to devote 
some time and attention to landscapes, “daily life” and occasionally even to 
sketching. But art still remains an instrument of “education” and the artist is not 
allowed to forget his “responsibility to the Party.” 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 
Reorganization in Soviet Jurisprudence 


Communist legal class theory is based fundamentally on Lenin’s work, The 
State and Revolution. According to this theory, the effectiveness of laws is con- 
ditioned by the presence of real power in the hands of those who proclaim and 
carry out these laws. Otherwise such laws cease to have any effectiveness. 


Laws are interpreted and carried out in accordance with the interests of those 
social groups who are in power. (S. N. Brennusya, “Some Questions of Legal Theory 
in the Works of Lenin,” in Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 1, 1953). 


Legal codes at present in force in the Soviet Union which were adopted, for 
the main part, 25 years ago during the first period of Soviet administration, were 
created on the one hand to eliminate all remaining traces of pre-revolutionary 
social relations and, on the other hand, to strengthen and maintain the new social 
order. 

At the end of World War II, as a result of prevailing postwar conditions and 
the Supreme Soviet decree of July 4, 1947 “On the Criminal Responsibility for 
Embezzlement of State and Public Property” the number of criminal cases in- 
creased enormously. The overwhelming mass of cases, undue haste, the lack of 
qualified officials in the lower legal echelons and uncertainty in correct inter- 
pretation of the law resulted in mistakes and injustices in the issuing of court 
sentences and appeal decisions. The reviewing of sentences given by lower courts 
became an insuperable problem for the Supreme Court of the USSR and the 
Union Republic Supreme Courts, which alone had the right to examine and revise 
sentences. Only the Public Prosecutor’s Office of the USSR and public prosecutors 
in the union republics had the right to protest against court sentences and findings. 


In his article “Some Problems of Soviet Criminal Trials in Connection with 
the Elaboration of a Criminal Code for the USSR,” published in Sovetskoe gosu- 
darstvo i pravo, No. 3, 1954, I. D. Davidov states cautiously: 


It is of vital importance to examine and reappraise critically the present criminal 
legislation, to reject anything which is obsolete from a practical viewpoint and 
select those elements which contribute to the further improvement of criminal legis- 


lation. 


Here it is necessary to dwell a moment on the viewpoint of Soviet jurispru- 
dence with regard to the legal procedure of appeal. 

Professor M. M. Grodzinski in his book The Legal Procedure of Appeal and 
Review in the Soviet Criminal Trial (State Legal Publishing House, Moscow, 195 3), 
states that both appeal and revision have only one task 

















To verify the legality and justifiability of any given sentence and in this connection 
to verify the legal activity of investigating organs, the public prosecutors office 
and the courts, as a result of which sentence is carried out. 


Another aim, which he in fact touches upon, is that appeal and revision 
procedures exist to “control the activity of lower courts, to direct them and pro- 
tect the right and legal interests of those participating in any given trial.” 
(Page 88.) 


Professor Grodzinski’s comments apply equally to legal practice in civil 
lawsuits. 


It would appear that the present system of appeals review has led to many 
cases awaiting reconsideration being postponed by those courts which alone are 
competent to deal with such matters. To find a solution to this problem, which 
has caused a great deal of friction as well as dissatisfaction among the popu- 
lation, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR published on August 14, 
1954 a decree “On the Creation of Presidiums in the Courts of Union and 
Autonomous Republics and in Krai, Oblast and Autonomous Oblast Courts.” 
The aim of this decree as stated in the preliminary section is to increase the role 
of local courts in reviewing cases. 


The decree provides for the following measures: 


1. The creation of Supreme Court Presidiums throughout the Soviet Union, 
each consisting of the chairman of the court, the deputy chairman and two court 
members. 


2. The Supreme Court Presidium in any union republic will review criminal 
and civil cases where protests are received from the Public Prosecutor’s Office, 
the Chairman of the Supreme Court of the USSR, the prosecutors of any union 
republic and the chairman of the Supreme Court of any union republic, concern- 
ing sentences, findings and deliberations of Supreme Court judicial boards in any 
union republic. 


3. The Supreme Court Presidium of any autonomous republic, krai, oblast 
or autonomous oblast court will review criminal or civil cases where protests are 
received from the prosecutor of any autonomous republic, krai, oblast or auto- 
nomous oblast and from the chairman of the Supreme Court of any autonomous 
republic, krai, oblast or autonomous oblast court concerning appeal findings by 
the judicial boards of these courts as well as the sentences and decisions of these 
courts. 


4. Criminal and civil cases are to be examined by a Supreme Court Presidium 
of any union and autonomous republic of any oblast and autonomous oblast 
courts with participation by the prosecutor of any union or autonomous republic, 
krai, oblast or autonomous oblast. 


5. The decrees of the Supreme Court Presidium of any autonomous republic, 
oblast or autonomous oblast court may be contested by the Public Prosecutor of 
the USSR and the Chairman of the Supreme Court of the USSR on the corre- 
sponding judicial board of the Soviet Supreme Court. 
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The decrees of the Supreme Court Presidium of any autonomous republic, 
oblast or autonomous oblast court may be contested on the corresponding legal 
board by the prosecutor of any union republic and the chairman of any union 
republic Supreme Court. 


Thus the decree of August 14, 1954 of the Supreme Court Presidium of the 
USSR introduced into the Soviet judicial organs an expanded legal system of case 
re-examination as a form of amendment and addition to the system at present 
in force. In practice this will mean a speed-up in legal procedure and enable 
many waiting cases to be examined as well as increase control over the activities 
of the lower courts. Thus, the Soviet leaders hope to increase the faith of the 
population in Soviet jurisprudence. 


The series of decrees issued by the Soviet government during the post-war 
period, in particular the laws of June 4, 1947 “On the Criminal Responsibility 
for Embezzlement of State and Public Property” and “On Increasing the Protec- 
tion of the Personal Property of Citizens,” produced a wave of trials in the 
USSR. Often the severity of sentences was in no way equal to the type of crime 
committed. The new collective leadership, by issuing the June 14th decree, 
created in theory a basis for easing the revision of court sentences and findings. 
Previously, harsh sentences had caused great dissatisfaction among the popula- 
tion. Now with the new decree, intended to create the impression of much greater 
legality, the Soviet leaders hope the population will be more positively inclined 
in general towards the regime. 


The Economy 


Grain for the State 


This year, more than ever before, the Soviet press is devoting its attention 
to the harvest and state grain purchasing campaign. There is now hardly a 
newspaper or journal which does not devote at least one article to some agricul- 
tural theme. Although agriculture has always played an important role in the 
past, it has of late become the most important branch of the national economy. 
Particular attention is being paid to exhorting a successful harvest in the East, 
where new land is being cultivated. Issuing the slogan “The Soviet People’s Gaze 
is Directed Eastwards.” Pravda called for “a battle for grain in the vast eastern 
expanses.” 


The whole country has been mobilized for the harvest campaign in the new 
territories. The Soviet leaders, in attempting to solve this problem, have not 
vacillated in the face of huge losses, nor at the prospects of weakened agricul- 
tural manpower and loss of technical equipment in the European part of the 
USSR, neither have they considered the mood or wishes of the kolkhozniks. 
The Soviets have thrown their best equipment into the battle for grain in the 
East. More than 18,000 new combines and over 20,000 already in use have been 
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dispatched with their combine operators from the European part of the USSR 
to the Eastern territories. Tens of thousands of trucks have also been transferred 
there from many cities and towns. Apart from the mobilization of young men 
and women for work in the East, increased pressure has been put on kolkhoz- 
niks to migrate from the Ukraine and White Russia; teachers, doctors, agricul- 
turists and engineers, Komsomol and Party workers are being sent to these 
regions. 

It would seem that under.such conditions there could not fail to be a 
bountiful harvest. However, this does not seem to be the case. The Soviet press 
reports that one third of all combines are not ready for harvest work. Only 
individual, leading agricultural workers have been credited with achievements. 
In the mass, however, kolkhoz workers have shown little interest in their work 
for the state; they have fulfilled their obligations with a minimum of energy. 
They are naturally more interested in working at their own little plots. It is 
hardly coincidental when Krokodil, No. 21, 1954, writes: “There are facts to 
show that kolkhozniks are working on their own land to the detriment of 
general production.” It seems that only severe control and the setting of im- 
possible rates of output can force the kolkhoznik to work harder for the state. 


We know from our experience that too much work, unfair output rates and prices 
have a negative effect on labor discipline. 


K. P. Orlovski, chairman of kolkhoz “Dawn” in the Mogilev oblast con- 
fessed this in the newspaper Agriculture, No. 192, 1954. 


A successful harvest requires firstly an all around intensification of labor activity 
by the kolkhozniks, an increase in labor discipline and labor productivity in the 
kolkhozes, so as to ensure the active participation of all kolkhozniks in production 
for the state. (Voprosi Ekonomiki, No. 8, 195 4.) 


Officially, the Communist Party and the Soviet Government feel the har- 
vesting campaign is going badly for the following reasons: 


1. Unsatisfactory maintainance of combines in the fields and long delays in 
repairs and spare part replacement. 

2. The combines have to wait long periods before the hoppers are unloaded 
owing to lack of transport facilities. 

3. Grain cleaning machines are not working well; and a great amount 
of unclean grain is piling up, resulting in further harvest losses. 

4. Unsatisfactory work of directors and Party organs. 

Even a cursory examination of Soviet press reports shows us that the Soviet 
leaders are keeping silent about the real reason, which is that during the whole 
period of kolkhoz existence, they have had to contend with kolkhoz resistance. 
The Soviet leaders are attempting to localize any more serious conflict by 
measures aimed at increasing the personal interest of the kolkhozniks in general 
kolkhoz output and at concentrating all grain supplies in the hands of the state. 
The most important of these measures are: 
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1. In 1933, all debts arising out of compulsory kolkhoz supplies, vegetables 
and livestock were wiped out. 


2. In 1954, all debts were wiped out on supplies of grain and oil-bearing crops. 


3. State purchasing organs may buy kolkhoz grain from the 1954 harvest 
where the kolkhoz in question has supplied the compulsory grain quota to the 
state, paid the MTS in kind and repaid any loans whether or not the state grain 
collection plan has been fulfilled as a whole in the raion, oblast, krai or republic. 


4. Conditions for compulsory grain deliveries have been improved to 
increase supplies by expanding the state purchasing system. 


5. Responsibility for fulfilling the state purchasing of grain and other 
agricultural products is laid on the MTS. 


6. Since 1954, there exist definite rates of payment in kind, which vary 
according to zones, for work done by the MTS. 


7. What remains of the harvest after all the various obligations have been 
met is at the disposal of the kolkhoz. 


The above measures clearly indicate certain concessions made to the kolk- 
hozniks, attempts to interest the kolkhoznik more in working for the state, so 
as to increase the amount of grain in the latter’s hands. At present, government 
purchases of patatoes and vegetables form 33%, of oil-bearing crops, butter and 
milk up to 40% and of grain 20%. However, it is planned to increase con- 
siderably the share of government purchases on a contracting basis. It seems 
hardly likely that these measures will alter in any way the basic kolkhoznik 
attitude to the government and collectivization. 


From the leading article in Agriculture, No. 192, 1954, entitled “Make Just 
Allowances, Guard the Harvest Carefully,” it can be seen that a situation has 
emerged where the state, in order to obtain kolkhoz products, has to guard 
them from the kolkhozniks themselves. The problem has arisen of selecting 
reliable personnel as weighers and guards. 


The MTS weigher is the state’s representative at the threshing station. He should 
watch carefully over the interests of the state and the kolkhoz, boldly unmask the 
slightest attempt to avoid handing over the full measure of grain, potatoes and other 
products... (Agriculture, No. 192, 1954.) 


There is much talk now of introducing greater discipline into the state purchasing 
system, of increasing demands on state purchasing organs and ensuring that 
the kolkhoz workers fulfill all their obligations to the state. It is clear that the 
Soviel leaders are becoming even more distrustful of the kolkhozniks of late and 
are consequently restricting their activities more and more. 


In view of the above situation, it is difficult to expect a really successful 
harvest or state purchasing campaign. That is why kolkhozniks are at present 
swamped by innumerable Party supervisors and propagandists. 

The Soviet leaders are also highly concerned at the reluctance of kolkhozniks 
to hand over their produce. They hold up deliveries in the hope of being able 
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to substitute fodder or something similar for grain, so that they may retain for 
their own consumption the minimum of necessary produce. 


In its leading article entitled “The Work of State Purchasing Organs must 
really be Improved,” Pravda on September 11, 1954, states the work of such 
organs is generally unsatisfactory and particularly so in the Eastern territories. 
Pravda attacks the state purchasing organs for “having hindered the campaign 
for a successful grain collection.” They are, it seems, working very badly in 
Siberia and Kazakhstan. One may judge how serious the grain collection situa- 
tion is from the fact that 1,600 specialists on the state purchasing of agricultural 
produce were sent from the USSR’s central oblasts to the Altai Krai. Similar 
“help” is being accorded Kazakhstan. 


It would seem that failure to hand over grain and make payment in kind 
has reached alarming proportions. This belief is supported by the appearance 
of an order by Benediktov, Soviet Minister of Agriculture: “On the Unsatis- 
factory Fulfillment of Payment in Kind for MTS Work,” in which oddly enough 
at first sight MTS leaders are accused of hostile attitudes toward the state. It is 
indicative that it is not the kolkhozes which are attacked for non-fulfillment 
of payment in kind, but only the MTS which “. . . are not fulfilling in time plans 
on payment in kind for grain, butter, milk and other agricultural produce” 
(Agriculture, No. 192, 1954). This is a further indication that the fundamental 
role of the kolkhoz is to work solely for the state, which in turn receives the 
fruit of its labor via the MTS representatives. 


The harvest campaign is not over and final harvest figures have not yet been 
issued. This year’s figures should of course be considerably higher than last 
year’s as a result of the increase in area under grain crops and the cultivation of 
new land. At the same time, it seems very likely that this year’s harvest losses will 
be higher than in previous years. 


“Grain for the State” is the slogan for the present harvest campaign. The 
new decree of the Communist Party and the USSR Council of Ministers, “On 
the Further Cultivation of Fallow and Virgin Lands to Increase Grain Produc- 
tion,” contains the same idea. It stipulates an increase of up to 15 million hec- 
tares in 1956. These figures are concerned with Kazakhstan, Siberia, the Urals, 
the Volga region and the Northern Caucasus. 


The Soviet leaders express the hope that “when required, tens of thousands 
of qualified workers, agriculturists, farmers and technicians will respond warmly 
to the call and participate voluntarily in the cultivation of fallow and virgin 
lands.” 


This decree indicates, the Soviet leaders feel that the kolkhoz system is not 
fully capable of executing their plans successfully and that in any future agricul- 
tural development, the center of gravity will be transferred to the sovkhoz, 
despite the fact that the latter is unprofitable and received government sub- 
sidies right up to 1953. As is known, the sovkhozes, not the kolkhozes, were 
organized to carry out the cultivation of new land in the East. The decree stipu- 
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lates that only state grain farms shall carry out similar work in Siberia and the 

Caucasus. 

The Communist Party is also organizing new state farms and even converting 
kolkhozes into sovkhozes. Thus, the decree of the USSR Council of Ministers 
and the Central Committee of the Communist Party, “On Measures for the 
Further Development of Agriculture in the Azerbaijan Republic from 1955 to 
1960,” apart from the organization of new sovkhozes, provides for the transfer 
of 7,000 collective farms to the recently irrigated land; 2,000 of these will 
become sovkhozes. (Agriculture, No. 186, 1954.) Thus, the planned mass con- 
version of kolkhozes into sovkhozes is beginning. Disregarding the profit factor, 
the Soviet government is organizing new sovkhozes only because they provide 
a maximum of output which goes of course entirely to the government. 

Above all, the Soviet leaders are intent on growing their grain beyond the 
Urals and the center of grain farming is being transferred to this region despite 
all sacrifices entailed in achieving this end. 

The tense agricultural situation in the USSR has led to the creation of a 
cumbersome bureaucratic administrative machine, which is the only one of 
its kind in the world. This machine exists primarily to keep the kolkhozniks in 
order. During the period of Soviet power, this administrative machine has 
undergone immense changes, reorganizations and expansions. The diagram on 
page 21 does not claim to be exhaustive nor absolutely up-to-date in showing 
the organizational structure of departments concerned with agriculture. 
Included in the diagram are only those organizations which control or direct 
the activities of kolkhozes, sovkhozes and MTS. It should be remembered that 
the following organizations are also directly or indirectly concerned with 
agricultural matters and state purchasing: 

1. The Komsomol, which, in accordance with the principles of Party struc- 
ture, has its own agricultural departments, secretaries in the various 
MTS zones, instructors, representatives, etc. 

2. Organs of the Soviet government: republic, krai, oblast and raion 
executive committees and village Soviets. 

3. The Ministry of Automobile, Tractor and Agricultural Construction. 

4. Various industrial undertakings producing agricultural machines. 

5. USSR ministries of meat and dairy produce, concerned with purchasing 
this produce. 

6. USSR ministries of food concerned with purchasing agricultural food- 
stuffs. 

7. Tsentrosoyus, a trade organization concerned with the purchase of 
agricultural produce. 

8. Trade union organs of agricultural workers, concerned with questions 
on socialist competition, work quotas and labor productivity. 

g. Various trade union organs which act as the patrons of kolkhozes, 
sovkhozes and MTS. 
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10. Ministry of State Control which supervises the activities of agricultural 

organs. 

11. Ministry of Town and Country Planning which is in charge of rural 

building projects. 

12. Union republic ministries of irrigation. 

13.. Different scientific research institutes and experimental stations dealing 

with agricultural problems. 

14. The central, krai, oblast and raion press correspondents. 

There is, of course, no need to mention the MVD, the Prosecutor’s Office 
and the courts which wield immense power throughout the country. 

As can be seen from the diagram, the agricultural organs of control have a 
firm hold on the kolkhozniks, MTS and sovkhoz workers and dictate the Party’s 
wishes daily and hourly. For the 18 to 21 million kolkhoz and sovkhoz workers 
5 to 6 million persons are apparently needed, who plan, direct, control work 
and carry out state purchases. 

Only with such an administrative machine, where one official is needed for 
every three kolkhozniks, can the kolkhoz system be maintained and the kolk- 
hozniks compelled to work for the state. It is characteristic that such a bureau- 
cratic machine is constantly increasing in size. Although the Soviet leaders now 
and then raise the question of “an excess of personnel in agricultural organs” and 
proceed to reduce their establishments, this seems to have little long term effect. 

Compared with the pre-war period, the staff of agricultural ministries had 
risen by 62% in March, 1953 (Finance and Credit, No. 6, 1954). In 1940 the 
main administration of the central state machinery consisted of no more than 
80 persons. It now has between 200 and 300 employees. As an example of the 
present confused state of Soviet bureaucracy, it is interesting to cite the task 
of directing plant growing in the USSR Ministry of Agriculture. The following 
offices and departments are concerned with this task: 

1. In the main economic-planning administration: a special division dealing 

with plant growing. 

2. In the main MTS administration: six main section dealing with the chief 

agricultural crops. 

3. In the main administration for agricultural propaganda: nine sections, 

also dealing with the chief agricultural crops. 

4. In the main livestock administration: a special department dealing with 

fodder production. 

A considerable number of people are also occupied with the same task in 
the republic ministries of agriculture. 

It is fairly evident that such a complicated, cumbersome administrative 
structure inevitably produces disorder and inefficiency. The Soviet leaders 
realize this, but must cling to the unwieldy state apparatus as a means of 
preserving their power. This fact shows clearly both their weakness and strength, 
not only in agriculture, but in all spheres of Soviet governmental activity. 
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Culture 


Recent Soviet Music and Party Control 


In March of this year, the Soviet press published several articles on the 
“social indifference” of dramatists and musicians. This indifference is expressed 
in a deliberate shunning of all “creative” discussions of topics on drama and 
music. Among examples cited by the press were the very small numbers of 
theater employees who attended a discussion in the Bolshoi Theater on “How 
should Swan Lake be staged?” and the complete absence of Moscow Art Theater 
actors at conferences and discussions concerned with “vital questions” on 
theater life, led by the Presidium of the All-Russian Theatrical Union. Soviet 
conditions have naturally enough led to the emergence of countless methods 
of ensuring one’s existence. One theater employee used a method which he said 
rendered him “invulnerable.” It was a simple process: he never left his house 
without having first read the Pravda leading article. 


Active participation in a “socially-creative” life is closely bound with 
freedom to express one’s opinion. However, there comes a time when it is 
difficult to grasp the current line, when it is better to wait for a more propitious 
moment to express one’s personal opinions. This is one of the causes for “social 
indifference.” 


“Le roi est mort, vive le roi!” This exclamation resounded like an appeal to 
something new in the minds of many creative workers during the period 
immediately after Stalin’s death. 


Although the new post-Stalinist position was still not clearly defined, a 
number of artists, either on orders from above or on their own initiative, decided 
to cast aside all “prophylactic” methods and express their opinions in accordance 
with their creative interests. 

Khachaturian’s article “On Creative Boldness and Inspiration,” appearing 
in the November 1953 issue of Soviet Music, clearly indicates new trends and 
new possibilities in music. The composer’s remarks on the need to strive for 
“realistic innovations, creative boldness and tireless energy in order to produce 
outstanding art” and “an awareness of something new,” all look toward a 
brighter future, whereas his comments on “belief” and “creative responsibility” 
are not only an expression of his personal wishes, but also a criticism of the 
conditions under which he must live and compose. 


Demanding a re-examination of the conditions whereby the state supervises 
all composers, Khachaturian determinedly attacked “interference by state 
musical officials with the work of composers.” 

“Tutelage is not needed! Let the composer and the librettist work exactingly 
on their own responsibility.” Directives from above are not needed. Khacha- 
turian welcomes criticism but emphatically Protests against its “dictatorial 
aspects.” This interference, he says, is the main reason for the poor quality of 
recent operas, symphonies and songs. 
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The frequently discussed problem of the national origins of music still 
remains vaguely defined and is frequently restricted to the field of melody struc- 
ture. This problem, the author thinks, should be discussed and resolved in an 
impartial atmosphere. “Restrictive concepts of national sentiment in music 
impoverish our art and lead to creative limitations.” 

Khachaturian goes on to say that the folk song is the most important element 
in the national character of music. However, to deem this element the only 
important one limits the “national” concept in music. Thought in national music, 
the rhythms of its dances, the timbre quality of its instruments, its manner of 
emotional expression, all these are no less important characteristic elements of 
Soviet music. 

The author points out that in such works as the Sixth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky or the Second Concerto of Rachmaninov, which are profoundly 
national in style and character, there are no folk tune intonations. On the 
other hand there are numerous works in which folk melodies have supposedly 
elaborated all the attributes of folklore, yet completely lack genuine national 
feeling. 

Khachaturian feels that the socialist-realism style in music is doubtless 
capable of development. He writes: “Cannot the works of Soviet composers 
develop stylistically?” All new works should be “beautiful in form and contain 
the spirit of progress in art; they should be provocative and bold in approach, 
disturbing and exciting, not just replete with peace and harmony.” With these 
words Khachaturian ends his article. 

How could the composer’s remarks not have moved, inspired and given 
hope to Soviet musicians? His words acted as a signal for frank expression by 
al types of musicians. 

If Khachaturian, in stating his wishes as regards the development of music 
at the same time specified and reproached the existing guardianship over all 
branches of music, then specialists in every sphere of musical activity criticized 
with much greater detail the atmosphere in which they were obliged to create. 

Thus, representatives of the most popularized genre—song—spoke boldly 
about the extraordinary constraint placed on the “stylistic possibilities of the 
Soviet song.” They stated that endless administration and restrictions had a 
pernicious effect on the development of lyric and everyday songs, and posed 
the questions: Why have so few good songs appeared during the last few years? 
Why is there almost a complete lack of “sincere” lyrics?) Why do monotony 
and banality—denoting an artistic narrowing of the possibilities of song lyrics— 
prevail? 

Admitting that the composers are somewhat to blame, they placed most of 
the guilt on the musical institutions employing the song in the service of propa- 
ganda. Thus, radio administrators, overcautious by nature, impoverish the 
repertoire of lyric songs by openly expressing a dislike and at times an impatient 
attitude toward it. Even songs which have received the approval of the Union 
of Composers, are often not permitted a radio presentation. The interpretation 
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of songs already popular with the masses is restricted in every way by the radio 
directors. Only when a song has been plugged so much that the public is tired 
of it, does the state music publishing house decide to print the score for general 
distribution. 

Another hindrance to the production of good new songs is the lack of satis- 
factory lyrics. “Quite frequently we receive lyrics which express the most banal 
thoughts, uninspiring and completely void of individuality.” (Soviet Music, 
No. 12, 1953). The main reasons for these defects’ reside in a lack of audacity 
and a fear of disobedience. Songs are often sterile in content and weak in struc- 
ture. Such are the works of Bakalov and Morozov. 

Comment has also been heard from the field of light music. “Human pleas- 
ures should not be transformed into official measures.. The prejudiced opinions 
of gloomy civil servants who never dance or sing but feign deep reflection, 
should not be imposed on the people.” (I. Utesov in Soviet Music, No. 11, 1953.) 
Here too, there is a call for creative thought, for boldness and audacity, diver- 
sity of form and genre. 

However, hopes for a slackening of control over the arts proved deceptive. 
Not only were the great possibilities never realized; but the April 1954 issue of 
Soviet Music carried another article by Khachaturian, in which he commented 
on the erroneous interpretations of his original article. 

All of Khachaturian’s appeals for creative freedom centered in the question 
“How can one believe in the sincerity of people who lament the fact that Soviet 
composers apparently enjoy creative freedom?” Thus, he confirms the reign 
of “peace and harmony” in music, a situation which he had so recently con- 
demned as inadmissable and warned so strongly against. 

The discussion of the Tenth Symphony by Shostakovich, the most re- 
markable work recently put out in the USSR, showed clearly that no hope for 
freedom remained. It suffices to point out that prior to the discussion of this 
symphony, the composer himself apologized, repented and enumerated the 
shortcomings and inherent defects in his new work. This, of course, is the now 
familiar tragedy of the highly gifted artist who has come to fear his own talent. 

The title of “People’s Artist” awarded Shostakovich, cannot compensate him 
for the humiliating and stultifying guardianship over his work. 

Reviews of the operas The Decembrist by Shaporin, Bogdan Khmelnitski by 
Dankevich and War and Peace by Prokofiew, were written in a mood of praise 
and were naturally accused of heretical thoughts. The reviews, just as “defec- 
tive” evaluations of Shostakovich’s Tenth Symphony, came under severe criticism 
by the central press. Soviet musicians were advised to learn a lesson from the 
“just” criticism levelled at the “false and anti-artistic” recent plays Guests by 
Zorin, The Fall of Pompei by Virta and others. 

For music as for the other arts freedom was extremely shortlived. 
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The New School Year 


The current school year began on September 1 in the USSR. At that time the 
Soviet press and radio carried much material on the tremendous successes made 
by the Soviets in the field of education. 


In our country, all phases of education and training have embraced over 50 mil- 
lion persons.' 

In the USSR alone there are about twelve thousand intermediate schools.* 

In the Soviet Union there are more than eight hundred institutions of higher 
education.* 

This year more than 450,000 persons have been accepted for first-year studies 
in the institutions of higher education. This is the greatest number in the whole 
history of higher education in our country.‘ 

The school year 1954-55 is going to be the year of the broad, organized realiza- 
tion of the great program of universal ten-year technical education, affording a 
secondary education to all the young people of the country.® 


The new school year is characterized by the introduction of several new 
features. They are: 

1. Coeducation. 

2. New plans of study and textbooks. 

3. Technical training. 

4. New technical schools. 


Coeducation 


The introduction of coeducation was preceded by prolonged discussions of 
the advantages and disadvantages of coeducation and separate education. Coedu- 
cation has been declared the most suitable, not because of its pedagogical super- 
iority, but for certain practical reasons. 

One of the main factors for curtailing separate schooling was the lack of 
uniformity in the educational system. Except in some of the large cities, coeduca- 
tion Was common anyway; separation never did become widespread due to the 
lack of facilities and teaching personnel. In addition, the authorities felt that in 
attending separate schools, girls would develop specific interests along lines that 
would make it more difficult to fit them into work in fields commonly associated 
with men. At the same time, the authorities hope that discipline among the boys, 
which is apparently not very good under the present system, will be improved 
when boys and girls study together. 

For the current school year, with the exception of those in the tenth grade, 
ull pupils are to be so distributed that there will be approximately the same 
number of girls and boys in each class. 


' Izvestia, Sept. 9, 1954. 

* Uchitelskaya gazeta, Sept. 11, 1954. 
* Radio Moscow, Aug. 27, 1954. 

* Pravda, Sept. 1, 1954. 

5 Uchitelskaya gazeta, Sept. 1, 1954. 








New Plans of Study and Textbooks 


The new plans and curricula for the elementary, seven-year and secondary 
schools of the RSFSR for 1954-55 were published by the Ministry of Education 
of the RSFSR on July 17, 1954. Similar plans were introduced for the other 
republics of the USSR at about the same time. 

One of the features of the new program is a significant curtailment of the 
work in several subjects and the introduction of practical activity in biology, 
physics and mathematics. Most of the reductions involve studies of the humanities. 
Thus, logic has been cut out completely, while history, Russian language and 
literature have been decreased considerably. Theoretical studies have been reduced 
in physics, chemistry and mathematics whereas the practical aspects have been 
given more emphasis. 

In the first four years of the elementary schools pupils are introduced to 
practical skills. They are taught to care for various types of house and garden 
plants as well as domestic animals. Fourth-graders are taught the elements of 
woodworking. 

In the fifth to tenth grades pupils are given the shortened courses in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry and Russian language. The time gained is spent in the 
workshop and the experimental plots of ground. Two new subjects have been 
introduced in the ninth grade: machinery and electricity. 

Materialistic and atheistic indoctrination has been intensified for pupils in all 
grades. 


Technical Training 


Technical training, now the keystone of the Soviet educational system, has 
been introduced as a result of the shortage of manpower necessary for industry 
and agriculture. The Soviet government is striving to solve the problem by giv- 
ing more practical training in the schools. Primary attention is being given to 
the equipping of school workshops. In Secondary School No. 14 in Kiev: 


Along the wall are located the machine-tools and motors—an electric grinder, 
a portable, 750-watt electric power plant powered by an internal combustion engine. 
Next to it is a distribution patch-board with cables leading to the points of con- 
sumption. Next to tlie electric plant are two lathes, one of them automatic. In the 
corner is a boring mill, then a milling machine and a planer. In the center of the 
workshop is a workbench on which the tools are carefully arranged and vises attached.* 

Tenth-graders are learning to drive automobiles and are studying internal com- 
bustion engin:s and three phase a. c. electric motors. Three-fourths of this activity 
will take place in the workshop and in the schoolyard.’ 


Workshops are provided for rural as well as city schools. On September 4, 
1954, Uchitelskaya gazeta reported that rural schools had already been furnished 
with over 1000 portable electric power plants and would get 3300 by the end of 


. Uchitelskaya gazeta, Sept. 1, 1954. 
? Uchitelskaya gazeta, Sept. 4, 1954. 
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the year. The full implementation of the program for technical training, how- 
ewer, is to take three years. 


The increased emphasis on technical training is not designed solely to provide 
the pupils with skills. It is also a means of bringing child labor into the Soviet 
economy. 


New Technical Schools 


The fourth new feature of this year’s school year is the creation of a series 
of new technical schools under the Chief Administration of Labor Reserves of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR. They are schools of a new type organized 
in conjunction with industrial enterprises, new construction projects, sovkhozes 
and MTS in 152 cities and 13 workers’ settlements. These schools are to accept 
without examination graduates of the ten-year schools and give them technical 
training in a wide variety of subjects over a period of one or two years. 


On September 12, Komsomolskaya pravda published a list of 74 trades in 
which training would be offered by these schools during the school year 1954-55. 
Included are: lathe operator, mechanic, machine operators for various equipment, 
radio operator, railroad station superintendent, etc. 


The reason for organizing these schools has been the disproportion between 
the number of engineers on the one hand and technicians and highly-skilled 
workers on the other. At present there is a greater number of engineers than 
technicians, a situation that hinders economic development. 


Several weeks have passed since the present school year began, and the Soviets 
have been able to point to much success in carrying out the new educational 
program. However, they also have much to criticize. One of the weaknesses has 
been in getting school buildings into order. On September 9, Uchitelskaya gazeta 
reported that repair of school buildings had been accomplished to the extent of 
25% in Rostov Oblast, 27% in Belogorod Oblast and 29% in Bryansk Oblast. 


Reports for the last school year indicate that a good number of pupils dropped 
out of school before the year was over, and it is probable that this situation will 
show little change this year. One reason is the great distances some pupils have 
to go to attend school. It has been proposed that housing in the vicinity of the 
school be furnished these pupils, but not much headway has been made in this 
direction. Thus, in Sverdlovsk Oblast 85 boarding houses were organized out of 
a planned 380, in Grozny Oblast 14 out of 77 and in Amur Oblast only 18 out 
of a planned 126. 

Other essential equipment, such as school desks, is being supplied in quantities 
far below those called for in the plans. School buildings are not being constructed 
according to plan, nor are the necessary repairs being carried out. 

It appears that the plans are most successful in those fields in which practical 
application in the shop and on the land will produce the most immediate benefits 
for the economy. 

Thus, the Soviet leaders are altering the educational system in the direction 
of greater efficiency, while adjusting the curricula to produce more workers more 
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quickly as one element in their plan to increase rapidly the production of con- 
sumer goods. Of course, the subordination of education to economic needs will 
lead to a general reduction in the cultural level of the population; but, since 
culture itself has been mobilized in the campaign to build Communism, the sacri- 
fice is probably slight. 


Soviet Society 


A Soviet Decree on Abortion 


On August 17, 1954 a decree was published in the Gazette of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR abrogating the criminal responsibility of expectant mothers 
who have an abortion, thus amending the 1936 decree on abortions. A person 
who performs an abortion or who compels a mother to have one is, however, 
still held criminally responsible. 

The first Soviet decree on abortion was published on November 18, 1920. 
In an official declaration which accompanied the decree, the Soviet government 
stated that such a step had been necessary due to the unsatisfactory cultural 
level of women, still influenced by the old moral attitude which is incompatible 
with the new way of life and social outlook, and because of the great economic 
devastation caused by the Civil War and armed intervention. 

Naturally, in the declaration there was no word of the Communist Party’s 
attempts to undermine the family group, which it considered a hindrance to 
the inculcation of its new psychology and ideology. The People’s Commissariats 
for Health and Justice stated in this decree on the free practice of abortion: 
“The moral remains of the past and the difficult economic conditions of the 
present still oblige a number of women to decide upon this operation.” (Statute 
No. 90, 1920). 

The introduction to the decree on abortion in the legal code on marriage, 
family and guardianship of. the RSFSR is designed to give the impression that 
in 1920 the Soviet government permitted, or rather sanctioned the already 
widespread practice of abortion only because of the pressure of circumstances. 
They suggest the Soviet government disapproved of such measures, feeling they 
were incompatible with the new social attitude created by the Revolution and 
with the new awareness of the working class. To prove their point the authors 
assert that Lenin always considered abortion to be a social evil and felt it was 
insufficient merely to publish laws prohibiting abortion, that the problem could 
be solved only by constantly raising the level of consciousness of the working 
class, which had overthrown the old bourgeois order. They then quote Lenin’s 
words, uttered in 1913, to the effect that all class conscious workers are: “. . . the 
undisputed enemies of neomalthusianism, of the tendency of selfish, narrow 
minded couples who mutter in fright: We can only just manage ourselves, without 
having any children.””! 


* Legal Code on Marriage, Family and Guardianship of the RSFSR, Moscow, 1952, p. 32. 











This statement is completely unsuitable for a legal code both in style and 
language. It attempts to give a moral foundation to the question of abortion and 
to avoid the real issue. To the Communists the practical interests of the Party 
are the deciding factor in a concrete situation at a given time rather than moral 
postulates. 

The decree of 1920 permitting abortion to be practiced freely was in force 
until 1936. The number of abortions in the USSR during this period ultimately 
reached catastrophic proportions, and the situation forced the Soviet govern- 
ment to revise the decree. On June 27, 1936 the Central Executive Committee 
and Council of People’s Commissars published a decree on the prohibition of 
abortion. This decree stipulated the criminal responsibility, both of expectant 
mothers having an abortion and of those persons who perform the operations 
or compel the mothers to undergo them. The criminal responsibility of expec- 
tant mothers as stated in Point 4 of the decree was slight (public censure or 
a monetary fine) compared with that of the doctors or persons influencing the 
mothers to undertake such a step (imprisonment from one to three years). The 
decree also defined the conditions under which an abortion may be performed 
without incurring criminal responsibility. 

Soviet journals dealing with legal matters have refrained up until now from 
all comment on the amendment of Point 4 of the 1936 decree. It is to be 
expected, however, that this amendment will produce important changes in the 
restrictions on abortion. 

The Soviets feel probably that the mother, now free of criminal responsi- 
bility for having undergone an abortion, will tend less to conceal the fact and 
thus pave the way for much wider prosecution of those performing such opera- 
tions. This will probably reduce the number of doctors willing to undertake 
an abortion. It should be remembered that the heightened risk of prosecution 
for performing an abortion will cause doctors to demand higher remuneration 
for their services. This, in turn, should contribute toward increasing the birth 
rate. This is doubtless an important reason for the new decree. At the same 
time, the amendment is in full harmony with the current campaign aimed at 
improving Soviet morality. 











REVIEWS 


Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii 


Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate. 
Moscow, No. 5, May 1954 


The Journal, now in its eighth year of publication, is issued monthly with 
considerable delay and appears in the West quite irregularly. 

The Journal possesses a strange duality. A hasty perusal gives the impression 
that in the past few years relations between the Church and the state have 
been normal in the Western sense. . 

As one might expect in a publication of this type, there is a section dealing 
with official matters. The issue reviewed carries the telegraphic correspondence 
between the Holiest Patriarch Aleksei and the Blessed Patriarch of Antioch 
and the East, Alexander III and a decision of Patriarch Aleksei and the Holy 
Synod addressed to the Most Reverend Archbishop Germogen, Patriarchal 
Exarch of North and South America on the presentations of the Second Con- 
gress of Clergy and Laymen of the Russian Orthodox Church in America. 

The Journal has a section, “Church Life,” describing current activities; and 
there are articles on various religious topics. 

Even the section, “For the Preservation of Peace,” at first glance does not 
seem to disturb the harmony: the Orthodox Church has been, is and shall be, 
and the kindred government (the Journal’s own expression), putting the philo- 
sophical foundations of Communism aside, has granted the Church complete 
freedom of action. 

A more detailed investigation of the contents leaves one with the feeling 
that the basic aim of the Journal is the creation of an impression of harmony. 
From the caution exercised by the authors—as if they were conscious of a 
conductor hidden back in the shadows—the tragic position of the Church, her 
subordinate, servile role become quite evident. Moreover, a careful analysis 
also reveals plans for the Communist Party’s using the church in its policy of 
expansion into the West and the Near East. 

In V. Teplov’s article dedicated to the memory of Patriarch Sergei in connec- 
tion with the tenth anniversary of his death, the veil is slightly raised from the 
recent past of the Russian church at the time she was subjected to brutal per- 
secution on the part of the Communist authorities. The question of the church’s 
existence was in the balance. The Communist Party and the government of the 
Soviet Union exercised no restraint in their choice of means for destroying this 
enemy of Communist doctrine. Defining the role of the pastorate that time, 
Patriach Sergei, in his address on the occasion of his appointment as Bishop of 
Yamburg said: 


To be a pastor is to live, not one’s own life, but the life of the flock, suffer its 
ailments for a single purpose—to aid in its salvation, to die that it may live. The 
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true pastor constantly, in his every-day actions, “lays down his life for his sheep,’ 
renouncing himself, his customs, amenities, and his ambitions, is prepared to sacri- 
fice his life and even his soul for the glory of Christ’s Church, for the spiritual well- 
being of his flock. 


Evaluating the situation, knowing the implacability of the Communist 
iuthorities, he further characterized the position of the pastor under the con- 
ditions of the time as follows: “apostles of whom the world was not worthy 
(Hebrews 11 : 38), acted... as it were appointed to death; for we are made a 
spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men.” (1 Corinthians 4 : 9). 


In these words we find a deep understanding of the tragic position of the 
church under the incessant blows of Communist terror. In the unequal struggle, 
the church, under the leadership of Sergei, in 1927 was forced to publish an 
“Epistle to the Pastors and the Flock,” in which, among other things, was 
written: 


The hope of bringing our church administration into the proper form and order 
is becoming stronger; the belief in the possibility of a peaceful existence and activity 
within the limits of the law is increasing .. .” 


The “Epistle” recognized the enemies of Communist authority as its own 
enemies: 


Now, when we are almost at the goal of our aspirations, the attacks of our 
enemies abroad do not cease... it is the more necessary for us to show now that 
we, the workers of the church, are not with the enemies of our Soviet state, are not 
one of the senseless tools of their intrigues, but are with our people and with our 
government. 


The “Epistle” further draws a neat line between that which is “of God” 
and that which is “of Caesar.” 


But the “Epistle” did not hold back the terror. 


A jot of water has passed over the dam since that time. The Communist 
Party studied the significance of the church and her influence on the masses 
of the people; and, using its apparatus of compulsion, began to transform her 
into an obedient tool of Communist propaganda at home as well as abroad. 


The church, actually, was faced with two alternatives, either to cease 
existing altogether or to retain just enough inner freedom to be able to still 
be called a church. The church leaders, assuming the attendant responsibility, 
chose the second way. 


In 1954 the church’s “activity within the limits of the law” and her loyalty 
to the Soviet government are expressed chiefly in her active participation in 
the work of the World Peace Council. In the Journal under review in the sec- 
tion entitled “For the Preservation of Peace,” there is a communiqué of the 
session of the Bureau of the World Peace Council held in Vienna March 28-30, 
together with a corresponding resolution as well as a declaration on atomic 
weapons. All the material is reprinted from Pravda. In addition, under the 
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signature of A. Vedernikov, executive secretary of the publication, this section 
carries an article entitled “A Timely Appeal,” which states: 


With great satisfaction the Russian Orthodox Church, together with all peace- 
loving peoples, received the new appeal for peace expressed in the documents ac- 
cepted March 28-30 this year at the session of the Bureau of the World Peace 


Council in Vienna. 

The forces of good will of the partisans of peace throughout the world are 
capable, not only of carrying on negotiations, but also of carrying them to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Today the duty of every man and woman in Europe is clear: to defeat the 
European Defense Community. 


Thus, the church has been forced to be the defender of the official politi- 
cal doctrine of the Soviet government. The above quotations give a clear pic- 
ture of a regular session of the Moscow Patriarchal Church under the dictates 
of the Communist leaders. The struggle against the defense community of the 
European states is explained as the sacred duty of every Christian. At least that 
is the wish of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, which supplies 
the inspiration. 

The article expresses dissatisfaction that the Christian mood of the partisans 
of peace who, occupying responsible political posts in the West, do not follow 
the call to the struggle for the Communist cause with sufficient ardor: 


It is among the Christians that the lack of solidarity in the business of preserv- 
ing peace is observed... This accusation must be applied above all to those Chris- 


tians who, taking part in the governments and parliaments of several states, for 
some reason do not exert the proper influence on the decisions on international 
problems in the spirit of peace and cooperation... 


The Moscow Orthodox Patriarchal Church does not limit itself to parti- 
cipation in the movement for peace. The Communist methods for penetration 
into the West are varied. Some idea of these methods can be gained from a 
critique of an article by Augustine Robertson, English by nationality and 
citizenship, who joined the Moscow Patriarchal Church and now is head of a 
small Orthodox parish in Switzerland. His article, “L’Eglise Russe et ses paroisses 
en Occident, vues par un occidental,” was published in the Vestnik Russkogo Zapad- 
noevropeiskogo patriarshego Ekzarta, No. 17, 1954, pp. 59-63. In the bibli- 
ographic section of the Vestnik Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, No. 5, a detailed critique 
of Robertson’s work is given. In the author’s opinion, the only important ob- 
jection that people in the West could have to joining the Moscow Patriarchal 
Church is of a political nature, that is, there is the danger of becoming a subject 
of the Soviet state after joining the Church. The Moscow Patriarchal Church, 
carrying on its propaganda for union among Western Christians, particularly 
the Protestant groups, the English Church and the so-called “Old-Catholics,” 
must, of course, attempt to weaken this psychological reaction as much as pos- 
sible. In his article Robertson declares that “not a single fact can be produced to 
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prove that the Russian Church requires that Western Christians who join her be 
subjects of the Russian state, nor require any sympathy for its political system.” 
He further states that, in being appointed a bishop in the Russian Church, he 
even. took an oath to remain a loyal subject of his country. 

The author further rather naively tells the reasons for his joining the Russian 
Church and points out to Western Christians the advantages that await them 
after joining: “The fact is that of all autocephalic Orthodox Churches with 
parishes in Western Europe, only the Russian Church really shows interest in 
those who have joined her.” 

Robertson feels that this plays an important role among others joining the 
Orthodox Church since the majority of Orthodox clergy in the West are ordained 
in the Russian Church and the majority of laymen are members. 


In trying to extend its influence, the Moscow Patriarchate has amended its 
traditional form of service, permitting a Western type of service similar to the 
Roman Catholic as well as the use of the native languages of the members. 

The Bolshevik’s interest in spreading the Moscow Patriarchal Church in the 
West is emphasized by two articles, “Dealings of the Old Catholics with the 
Russian Orthodox Church on the Question of Union,” which also discusses the 
problem of closer relations with the English Church. The second article, “The 
Literary Works of Patriarch Aleksei,” is chiefly devoted to the problem of rela- 
tions between the Old Catholics and the Moscow Church. 


The Communist government of the Soviet Union does not spare any means 
in strengthening the position of the Moscow Patriarchate in the Near East. This 
question is dealt with in the article, “The Antiochian Patriarchate and its Relations 
with the Russian Orthodox Church.” The role of the Antiochian Patriarchate 
(which includes a small number of Arabs) in spreading Communist ideology in 
Syria and the Near East in the various Arab tribes is well-known and has been 
publicized in the Western press. The French authorities in Syria exerted con- 
siderable effort in an attempt to disrupt the connections between Antioch and 
Moscow. 

“But,” the article says, “the Antiochian church, despite the difficult conditions 
imposed on it by the mandate regime, has not severed its brotherly ties with the 
Russian Orthodox Church. . .” 

These ties have a very specific purpose: “Assistance of the Russian Orthodox 
Church to the Antiochian See is expressed, not only in the form of material 
offerings, but also in the form of spiritual support.” Using aid provided by the 
Soviets, a school for the Arabs and a printing plant were established, and liter- 
ature in the Arabic language was published. Thus, a stronghold for Soviet in- 
fluence in the Near East was established. 

“During the time of Patriarch Aleksei, the bonds between the Orthodox 
Churches became particularly warm and brotherly in nature. A steady and lively 
contact was established between the Antiochian Patriarch and the Moscow 
Patriarchate.” The purpose of this lively contact is perfectly clear; to draw the 
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Patriarch of Antioch into complete dependence on the Soviet Union. Thus, since 
the Moscow Patriarchate is busily occupied with the “movement for peace,” the 
Antiochian Patriarchate is compelled to follow the same path. 


In addition to the articles, the Journal publishes the requirements for entrance 
into the eight seminaries and two academies now open in the USSR. Among the 
twelve questions that must be answered by all applicants is one on social position 
and previous convictions by a court. 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. July Issues, No. 11 and 12, 1954. 


Kommunist contains in its July issue, No. 11, 1954, an important article by 
P. Fedoseev entitled “The Development of Productive Forces and Industrial 
Relations under Socialism.” The author participated in the conference of philo- 
sophers held in Ziirich from August 23-28, 1954. The correspondent of the Siid- 
deutsche Zeitung' considered him the most important of the twelve scholars from 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences and Moscow University who attended the meet- 
ing. In his article P. Fedoseev deals very cautiously with one of the fundamental 
problems of Soviet life, that of the development of productive forces and in- 
dustrial relations. Fedoseev cannot help but ‘be careful in approach for fear of 
being considered a deviationist, and also because it is difficult to consider in- 
dustrial relations in the USSR as socialism, they being essentially a form of state 
capitalism. But as the Communist Party asserts, the USSR is, “The country where 
socialism has conquered and Communism is being built,” all Soviet theoreticians, 
philosophers and economists must support this assertion. 


Fedoseev is no exception. He makes no attempt to prove his statements, pre- 
ferring to hide quotations from Marx, Lenin and Stalin. He writes: 


Above all it should be remembered that under socialism there is an inter- 
relation between productive forces and industrial relations, built not on the basis of 
private but of public, socialist property created by the means of production. Con- 
sequently, this interrelation is reflected by friendly cooperation between the toilers 
of our socialist society. 


Fedoseev’s article is interesting from another point of view; it reveals there 
are conflicts within the Communist Party particularly over the future of the kol- 
khozes. He considers the main feature of production relations in agriculture to 
be the kolkhoz-cooperative form of property, which has not yet become public 
(i. e, state) property. Fedoseev writes that considerable changes are forthcoming 
in this sphere, particularly with regard to productive forces. He writes: 


A further increase in productive forces will eventually result in kolkhoz- 
cooperative forms of production relations becoming inadequate. The constant ad- 


* Siiddeutsche Zeitung, No. 210, September 12, 1954, Max Rieser ,Inzucht der Sowjet Philosophie.* 
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vance in mechanization and electrification of agriculture will require a further 
concentration of the means of production and man power and the systematic con- 
trol of agriculture throughout the entire country. Any future contradiction between 
group property and the nature of productive forces will be resolved this time not 
by a revolution, but by the gradual conversion of one type of public property 
(i. e. kolkhoz) into another higher form of property (i. ¢. public). 


Fedoseev obviously advocates a gradual transition from koikhozes to sov- 
khozes and even favors permitting the kolkhozniks to have their personal plots 
of land for a further period until the transition is complete. 


It is known that backwardness in industrial relations holds up the development 
of productive forces. Any artificial attempt to accelerate the development of in- 
dustrial relations, to amend them prematurely, to ignore the state of development 
of productive forces also hinders production development and could represent a 
serious threat for our agriculture. 


The leading article in this number of Kommunist, which is devoted to in- 
creasing labor productivity, supports, on the whole, Fedoseev’s viewpoint. The 
article comments on the need to increase demands for more suitable working 
conditions in agriculture. It comments: “It is known that the true spirit of com- 
petition can only be fully developed if every competitor works under satisfactory 
conditions so as to fulfill his planned rate of output.” 

M. Moiseev’s article, “Payment in Kind for MTS Work and its Significance 
in Strengthening the Economic Links between Town and Country,” like the pre- 
ceding article, is concerned with a very topical theme. Moiseev writes: 


The creation of the MTS gave the kolkhozes great economic advantages and the 
chance to increase their labor productivity on a mechanized basis, spared them the 
huge annual expenditure of purchasing machinery and utilizing it. 


The author admits that the only just method of paying the MTS for its serv- 
ices is that of payment in kind, which of course contributes ultimately to state 
purchases. He is a little uncertain only over the amount the kolkhoz should pay 
the MTS. He states, “... payment in kind is that part of kolkhoz production 
which is created by the labor of MTS and industrial workers who participate 
indirectly in agricultural production by supplying machines, tools, oil products 
and other MTS requirements.” In fact, the kolkhoz workers must pay the MTS 
all expenses including the amortization of machinery. The author also assures 
his readers that, “In 1953 the MTS carried out more than 80% of basic field 
work in the kolkhozes.” If the MTS are receiving payment in kind on the same 
basis, then one can clearly see how state grain purchases are increased so con- 
siderably. 

Naturally the Soviets would like to take as much as possiblé from the kol- 
khozes under the guise of payment in kind. But the author fully appreciates that 
this would have to be done in such a way as to maintain the will to work in the 
kolkhozes and the kolkhozniks’ personal interest. 

Moiseev examines critically all types of payment in kind practiced at present 
in the USSR; he reveals that MTS workers have not protected the interests of 
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socialism, the state or even the peasantry. It would seem that if payment in kind 
is made on the basis of the harvest in the fields before it is cut, and not of that 
stocked in the barns, then MTS workers are naturally indifferent about losses in 
harvesting. 

The author feels that the most efficient method of payment in kind between 
kolkhozes and MTS workers is that approved at the last plenary session of the 
Communist Party’s Central Committee. This is a system of fixed, area rates of 
payment in kind with an addition of 10% where a bigger harvest is gathered in, 
than was expected. The author writes, “Thus, according to the new method, 
only 10% of the grain yield over and above the fixed plan goes to the MTS, and 
the other 90% is at the disposal of the kolkhoz.” Thus, he infers, the kolkhoznik 
will be more interested in increasing the harvest yield. 

The editorial staff of Kommunist cannot possibly avoid such a topical 
question as that of anti-religious propaganda. A. Oparin’s article, “Contemporary 
Knowledge of the Origins of Life” is devoted to this theme. The doctrine of 
dialectical materialism regarding anti-religious propaganda is presented in a 
popular manner in the article, relying exclusively on the “findings” of modern 
natural science; such expressions as “divine reason,” “the soul,” “mystical for- 
ces,” etc. are ironically put in quotes. 

V. Seregin, in connection with the commemoration of the start of World 
War I, publishes an article entitled, “Lessons of History and the Fight for Peace,” 
in which he presents all the Communist Party’s propaganda theses “for peace 
throughout the whole world.” I. Evgenev writes an article on a similar theme, 
“The Rebirth of Militarism in Western Germany—A Threat to European 
Security.” 

Kommunist, as always, terminates with a section “Readings and Advice” on 
ideolugical themes and with “Criticism and Bibliography.” In the latter section, 
M. T. Florinsky’s book, “Russia, a History and an Interpretation” is reviewed. 
This book was published in New York in 1953. The reviewer points out that the 
author, as a rule, “makes use of literature which is fifty or sixty years old.” 


* 


The leading article of issue No. 12, 1954, “Development of Inner-Party 
Democracy—the most Important Condition for Increasing Communists’ Active- 
ness,” contains instructions for observing inner-Party democracy. 

These directives chiefly concern the lower Party organs. The article is 
presented in such a manner as to show that the author (and thus the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union) does not have the 
higher organs in mind. In any case, the author does not give any examples of 
violation of Party discipline on the part of organs above the provincial obkom 
(oblast committee) level. 

He points out that in addition to accountability, the basis of Party democracy 
is the fact that all leading Party organs are elected. At the same time he admits 
that in practice there are infringements on the rights of Party members. “In 
some of the primary organs the staff of the bureau or the Party committee is 
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appointed before the report and election meetings are held, thus deciding the 
outcome of the elections in advance.” 

However, it would be incorrect to infer from this that the Party is presently 
giving orders to weaken or to exclude the influence of the Party committees on 
conduct of the report and election meetings and elections to Party offices. The 
author points out that “Such a notion is incompatible with democratic centralism, 
the leading principle of the organizational structure of the Communist Party.” 

Most important is still the fact that the decisions of the lower organizations 
dare not conflict with the decisions of the Party. The demand, accompanied by 
a threat for strict discipline, is still all important: The breaking of Party and 
state discipline is a great evil causing damage to the Party and thus incompatible 
with membership in its ranks.” 

Pointing out in general terms the errors of many raion and oblast committees, 
particularly with respect to “ideological education,” the author, in conformity 
with the requirements of the moment, reminds his readers of the current slogan, 
“Collective Leadership is the Principle of Party Leadership.” 

The second article “The Building of Communism and Strengthening the 
Bonds between the Party and the Masses” by I. Pomelov, is based on the pro- 
position that “Communism can be build only under the conditions of the con- 
scious participation of the millions of the masses, the exertion of effort by all 
the people and each worker, strict organization and the comradely discipline of 
all workers, kolkhozniks and intelligentsia.” 

He devotes a whole chapter to asserting the role and significance of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union as “the inspiration and organizer of the 
historical creativeness of the masses,” and gives much space to “social demagogy.” 

A characteristic feature is the attack on the theory, “so advantageous and 
convenient for the exploiters,” of heroes and the crowd. 

Of late [since Stalin’s death] much has been done to overcome the deviation 
from the Marxist-Leninist concept of the role of the masses, the Party and per- 
sonality in history, deviations that have been occuring in ideological work, parti- 
cularly in the press and oral propaganda. These deviations have been expressed in 
a slipping down into the idealistic theory of the cult of personality. 


Among the compliments addressed to the masses, whose trust the Com- 
munists must conquer, he finds that “...there are still backward people who 
break labor discipline and shirk community labor.” 

How does Pomelov intend to strengthen the bonds between the Party and 
masses, and how does he wish to reeducate backward people? 


For the Communist education of the masses, for the increase of their creative 
activity in the solution of political and economic problems all the levers of ideo- 
logical influence are employed: the press, oral propaganda, agitation, films, radio, 
science, literature and art. 

For the strengthening of the Party’s bonds with the masses he recommends 
influencing them through the Komsomol, labor-unions and the consumers’ co- 
operatives. 
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In his article “Agricultural Science and Production” V. Stoletov defends the 
thought that a more thorough training in theoretical problems is needed in the 
universities for agronomists. On the whole, the article illustrates the unsatis- 
factory state of the “agricultural scientific front” and of the system of preparing 
cadres of scientific workers in the field of agriculture. 


A. Egorov’s article “Against Subjectivism in the Theory of Art” also begins 
with a criticism of the idealistic theory of heroes and the crowd. The whole 
article is directed against individualism as an expression of “lordly, bourgeois, 
anarchistic ideology.” The author asserts that in the West there is no freedom of 
creation, that artists sell their talents to the bourgeoisie and serve, not the inter- 
ests of society, but those of a small group which controls capital. Even John 
Steinbeck, Ernest Hemingway, Upton Sinclair and Erskine Caldwell “scattered 
their former democratic convictions to the winds, exchanged their talents for 
dollars.” In the USA “... progressive artists are mercilessly persecuted,” libraries 
are purged, and the works of Mark Twain and Theodore Dreiser are banned. 


The most interesting of these arguments concerns extracts from the Western 
press on Soviet art. The author says that those abroad are trying to prove that 
“... the Soviet system fetters talent, does not give artists the opportunity to dis- 
play their originality. ‘How can you speak of orginality, creative individuality 
in the Soviet artists,’ they ask, ‘if all Soviet artists profess a uniform Marxist- 
Leninist ideology?’ ” 


The author then tries to convince the reader that uniform ideology in no 
manner makes art monotonous. 


In his criticism of the theory of the “sovereign personality of the “Artist,” 
as well as the idea that the artist should not depict objective reality but rather 
his own notion of it — his illusion — the author stands firmly on the ground of 
socialist realism. 


In a sharp critique of the theory of the “sovereign personality of the artist,” 
Egorov, in accordance with the new political line, demands that Soviet art theo- 
reticians, literary historians and artists ceaselessly expose the burgeois propaganda 
of the cult of the person and the mystical cult of genius. 


Egorov’s article “For the Continued Flourishing of Socialist Culture in Soviet 
Belorussia” by TI. Gorbunov, Secretary of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Belorussia, treats “the flowering of Soviet culture, socialist in 
content and national in form” with Belorussia as a model. 


After enumeration of the attainments in the economic field, which he con- 
siders the result of the leadership of the Communist Party and “the aid of the 
Great-Russian people,” the author examines in detail the cultural development 
of Belorussia, particularly in the field of education. It is interesting to note his 
assertion of the “general aspiration and craving of the population of the cities 
and country of Belorussia to study the Russian language,” so that “... it is not 
surprising that, of late, the number of schools in which teaching is conducted in 
the Russian language has significantly increased.” 
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Reviewing the status of scientific activity in Belorussia, the author shows how 
far it is removed from practical problems. In harmony with Stoletov’s article, 
he emphasizes the backwardness of scientific work in the field of agriculture. 


Discussing literature, Gorbunov, in accordance with the usual pattern, enume- 
rates its positive aspects, that is, its development “. .. on the principles of socialist 
realism,” and then goes on to criticize its short-comings. He reproaches some 
Belorussian poets for being apolitical and abstract and laments the absence of 
“memorable images of the innovators.” Dramaturgy is a backward field in which 
“... during the postwar period artistically weak plays which do not reflect the 
typical traits of contemporary fact have appeared.” Equally as stereotyped are 
his reproaches of the critics and literary historians who “... blindly follow the 
new work of prose, poetry and drama.” 


This article should be viewed as a preparation for the third congress of 
writers of Belorussia. It should be pointed out that it also gives some clear in- 
dications of the growth of religious sentiment in the USSR.* 


In any case, the author considers the underestimation of the necessity of 
scientific, atheistic propaganda and the struggle against the religious prejudices 
in the minds of some peoples as one of the essential deficiencies in the activity of 
the cultural and educational institutions of the Belorussian SSR. 


In the article “The Party Organization in the Struggle for a Sharp Increase 
in the Production of Consumer Goods” F. Titov, as party leader of an oblast 
that produces one-third of the cotton textiles manufactured in the USSR, con- 
centrates on the textile industry. He dwells particularly on the decrees of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the Party and the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR on the increase in the production of textiles, and he calls on the 
Party organization to work for an increase in labor productivity. For this it is 
necessary to increase the cultural and technical literacy of the textile workers. 
The factory and Party organizations should thoroughly study the production 
processes of their enterprises, improve political and organizational work and 
display initiative. 

The Communist Party teaches that the chief, the decisive condition for the 
steady rise of the national economy is the greatest possible increase of labor pro- 
ductivity. This task should be the center of attention of our Party and economic 
organs. 


V. Lesakov writes of the Romanian national holiday, the tenth anniversary 
of the “liberation” of Romania by the Soviet Forces. The author quotes from 
the speech of the President of the Council of Ministers of Romania, Georgiu-Dej: 


Our people will always have a warm gratitude and deep respect for the Soviet 
people and their courageous armed forces, which, under the leadership of the 
glorious Communist Party of the Soviet Union saved the peoples of Europe and Asia 
from the threat of fascist slavery and shed their blood to liberate them from 
capitalist bondage. 


* See the Bulletin, August 1954, p. 33. 
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The author say that even after the liberation of Romania the bourgeoisie 
and the landowners did not lay down their arms. It was necessary to isolate their 
parties from the peasantry and petty bourgeoisie. But in the end the Communist 
Party was victorious; and, although the “Romanian reactionaries and their 
foreign inspirers, the English and American imperialists, fiercely fought for the 
restoration of capitalism in Romania,” Romania went over to the socialist camp. 
This represented a contribution to the “maintenance of her national independence 
and state sovereignty.” 


In the review of international affairs of this issue, Yu. Ivanov considers two 
basic lines in the Korean problem: 


1. The democratic camp, headed by the Soviet Union obtains a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean problem on the basis of the recognition of the national inter- 
ests of the Korean people and their sovereign right to independently settle the fate 
of their country. 

2. The USA is trying to enslave Korea politically and economically, to trans- 
form her into a base for aggression in the Far East. 


These two lines, according to Ivanov, resulted in the differences between 
North and South Korea. 


At the same time that a tremendeous, constructive work is being carried out in 
North Korea, the well-being of the people is increasing and the economy and cul- 
ture are developing, the population of South Korea is living under the conditions 
of a colonial régime. 


The author continues in the same tone, stating that since September 1945 
“..as soon as the American Army landed in South Korea, the population was 
deprived of all democratic rights,” that the United States set up its own régime, 
buying up all tungsten ore at 40% below the world market price. 


The economy of South Korea is in decay and the “plundering of the national 
wealth by American monopoly and extensive military preparations are being car- 
ried out.” 


In the section “Criticism and Bibliography“ there is a review of a new edi- 
tion of The Theory of Surplus Value from Vol. IV of Karl Marx’s Capital. Under 
the heading “The Expansion of United States Monopoly in India,” a review is 
given of L. Natarajan’s The American Shadow over India, which was published 
at the end of last year in Russian translation. 


In spite of the fact that 72.4% of the foreign capital invested in India is 
English, Natarajan and his reviewer feel that it is American expansion that con- 
stitutes the real danger. It will lead, the author thinks, to Anglo-American com- 
petition and a struggle. “English monopoly is trying at all costs to retain the levers 
by means of which it maintains its position in India.” Nevertheless, the American 
peril is great and the author of the book has set himself the goal of “telling the 
full extent of the danger threatening the people of India and neighboring coun- 
tries from the United States.” 
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Pointing out that the author pays little attention to Anglo-American differen- 
ces, the critic briefly outlines the book and finds it very valuable. This book 
“., unmasking the intrigues of the American expansionists, aids the Indian 
people and the other peoples of Asia in their struggle for peace and a bright 


future.” 





Publications of the Institute for the Study 
of the History and Culture of the USSR: 

VESTNIK. No. 11, 1954. (In Russian.) 

The present issue of Vestnik (No. 11, 1954) 
begins with an article by Professor N. Poppe, 
entitled, “The Mongolian People’s Republic.” 
Ir shows how Outer Mongolia was converted 
into a Soviet satellite. This conversion was in- 
tiated in 1921 when the Red Army entered 
Outer Mongolia, ostensibly to liberate the 
country. The decisive year in Mongolia‘s soviet- 
ization was 1925 when the liquidation of mon- 
asteries, private property and the aristocracy 
was undertaken. Events then took their usual 
course. In 1929 an attack was launched on so- 
called feudal land owners, and in 1930 collect- 
ivisation was forcibly introduced. These meas- 
ures led to a national uprising in 1932, which 
was quelled and followed by the complete 
take-over of the country. 


V. Marchenko’'s article “The Development of 
Soviet Foreign Trade after 1950,” deals with 
the participation of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites in world trade. Considering statistical 
information available on the external trade of 
Soviet bloc countries, the author concludes that 
trade relations between the Soviet Union and 
the non-Communist countries is stagnant and 
will deteriorate further in the future. An im- 
portant factor in the recent development of 
Soviet economy has been the Korean. war 
which led non-Communist countries to restrict 
exports to the Soviet Union. The author points 
out that Soviet foreign trade is part of the 
Soviet Union’s policy of aggression and aims 
at strengthening both the war economy and 
the political power of the Soviet system. 


V. Tarkos poses an interesting question in 
his article, “Does the Baikal-Amur Railroad 
Exist?” The author explains the economic and 
strategic reasons for constructing such a project 
and dwells in some detail on its technical pos- 
sibilities and special features. The author con- 
cludes that, despite the advantages such a pro- 


ject would have for the Soviet government, it 
is not yet completed and its construction was 
not provided for either in the first or the sec- 
ond post-war Five-Year Plan. 


In his article, “The Composition of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR in 1954,” V. Gra- 
doboev compares the composition of the Su- 
preme Soviet in 1954 with that in 1937. The 
various categories of deputies remain the same 
but there have been considerable changes in 
personnel, particularly among leading Party 
workers, who now constitute the overwhelm- 
ing majority of deputies. 

In the section “Notes” L. Arlyukov in his 
article “Research into Forest Sources in the 
North of Krasnoyarsk Krai” describes the 
economic situation of this region. The author 
personally took part in the above research. He 
concludes that there are large areas in Northern 
Siberia not covered by forest land, that the 
forests have been seriously damaged by fire 
and are no longer as valuable as those in Cen- 
tral and Southern Siberia. 


P. Ershov’s article, “On the Study of World 
Literature in Soviet Universities,” shows how 
world literature has been presented during the 
past 35 years. The most recent period, starting 
in the second half of the thirties, is character- 
ized by a rejection of internationalism and a 
declaration of “Soviet patriotism.” 


A similar theme is dealt with by Rzhevsky 
in an article entitled “The Study of Language 
in the USSR.” This is, in fact, a critical essay 
on the recent Russian Grammar published by 
the Academy of Sciences in 1952. 


The final items in this section are two short 
reports giving information on the number of 
churches destroyed in the Soviet Union. 


The section on Criticism and Bibliography 
contains five reviews of books published out- 
side the Soviet Union, two reviews on Soviet 
publications and a bibliographic guide of new 
literature on the Soviet Union and Communism. 
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YU. MARIN. “The Problem of Increasing 
Grain Production and the Cultivation of Vir- 
gin and Idle Lands.” Series II (Mimeographed 
Publications), No. 17, 36 pp. (In Russian.) 


This work discusses the problems of the 
cultivation of virgin and idle lands in the USSR 
and the measures taken by the Soviet regime 
in connection with the decrees of the plenum 
of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union of March 2, 1954, 
concerning this gigantic project. 


Analyzing the present status of agriculture 
in the Soviet Union, the author comes to the 
conclusion that the reasons for the deficiencies 
in this field are the Soviet economic system with 
its complete lack of individual incentive as well 
as indifference to the job to be done. This 
results in a passive resistance. 


Since it is impossible to save the situation 
with half-way measures, the Soviet leaders have 
worked out their program to build up their 


grain resources while pursuing several politica! 
and strategic aims. Viewing the prospects of 
these measures, the author points out that for 
the successful development of the campaign the 
following are necessary: enormous areas of un- 
cultivated land; powerful, modern machinery; 
consumer goods for the personnel sent to the 
new agricultural regions and cadres of ex- 
perienced leaders and qualified specialists. 


A LIST OF RUSSIAN ABBREVIATIONS 
USED IN THE USSR. Series 1 (Printed Edi- 
tions), No. 13, 314 pp. (In Russian.) 


This work is an alphabetical listing of ab- 
breviations used in Soviet publications. While 
all possible abbreviations are not included and 
some of those presented are highly specialized 
and occur only rarely, this volume should be a 
very useful reference, particularly to those per- 
sons unfamiliar with official Soviet terminology, 
to which considerable space has been devoted. 


AN ENLARGED PROGRAM OF RESEARCH ON THE USSR 


Readers of the BuLLETIN will welcome the news that the University of Notre 
Dame at Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A., has received a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion in support of its research on the Soviet Union and the “iron curtain” countries 
of Eastern Europe. The grant will be used to enable Notre Dame to expand and in- 
tensify this research. The grant amounts to $57,000 and is for a period of five 
years. The corps of the research staff will be formed from the faculty in political 
science, history, and philosophy. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
August 1954 


The All-Union Agricultural Exhibition opens 
in Moscow. 

The Chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium of the USSR, K. E. Voroshilov, 
receives a Finnish Parliament delegation. 


2 A regular air service is inaugurated between 
Moscow and Paris. 

3 The Soviet Foreign Ministry hands a note 
to the US Ambassador in Moscow, “On 
Unlawful Activities by American Military 
Aircraft against Soviet Merchant Ships.” 


A delegation of Indonesian women arrives 
in the USSR. 


A. Vyshinsky receives the Israeli Ambassa- 
dor to the USSR, S. Elyashiv. 

A Chinese scientific delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

V. Lebedev is appointed Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Finland. 

A declaration issued by the Supreme So- 
viet Presidium on the formation of a union 
republic Ministry of Urban and Rural Con- 
struction and on the conversion of republic 
Ministries of Civil Housing Construction 
into union republic Ministries of Urban and 
Rural Construction. 

A declaration of the Soviet Council of 
Ministries of the USSR abrogating all orders 
and decrees which were issued by the Soviet 
Military Administration and the Soviet Con- 
trol Commission in Germany from 1945 to 
1953 concerned with the political, economic 
and cultural life of the Soviet Zone of 
Germany. 

A Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for To- 
ronto to participate in the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Health. 

A group of Lutheran and Orthodox workers 
from Finnish churches arrives in Leningrad. 
A. A. Lavrishev is appointed Soviet Am- 
bassador to the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. 

A declaration issued by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry on the note sent by the Soviet 
government to the Austrian government on 
the plan for an Austrian State Treaty. 

A delegation of Soviet scholars headed by 
corresponding-member of the Academy of 


Sciences, A. Guber, !eaves Moscow for Eng- 
land to participate in the International Far 
Eastern Congress. 

A delegation of the English Society for 
Cultural Relations with the USSR arrives 
in Moscow headed by Professor of Philo- 
sophy, W. Sprott. 

A delegation of. Austrian teachers arrives 
in Moscow to study the Soviet educational 
system. 

A decree published by the Soviet Council 
of Ministers and the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the USSR on “The 
Future Cultivation of Idle and Virgin Lands 
to Increase Grain Production.” 

A delegation of Soviet sportsmen flies to 
Western Germany. 

A delegation of members of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR headed by Cor- 
responding-Member of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences, P. N. Fedoseev, arrives in Zurich 
from Moscow to participate in the Inter- 
national Conference of Philosophers. 

A conference of the Council of the Inter- 
national Union of Students opens in Moscow. 
A Soviet governmental delegation arrives 
in Bucharest. 

A delegation of Chinese trade union wor- 
kers arrives in Moscow. 

The chairman of the Anglo-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society, D. Platt-Mills, arrives in Mos- 
cow. 

A note published by the Soviet government 
which was sent to the US government on the 
granting of political asylum to A. Rastvorov. 

A. Vyshinsky arrives in New York. 


A delegation of Indian cultural and artistic 
workers arrives in Moscow. 


A delegation of Danish agricultural wor- 
kers arrives in Moscow. 

A Soviet delegation arrives in Rome to par- 
ticipate in the International Conference on 
Populations. 

A delegation from the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences leaves Moscow for Holland to par- 
ticipate in the International Congress of 
Mathematicians. 
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September 1954 


1 A Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for Paris 
to participate in the XIX Congress of the 
International Cooperative Alliance. 

2 A Soviet delegation headed by Professors 
Eroshevski and Tikhomirov leaves Moscow 
for Canada to participate in the X VII Inter- 
national Congress of Ophthalmologists. 

The Ambassador to the USSR of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam gave a re- 
ception to celebrate the ninth anniversary 
of Vietnam. 

3 A Congress of the Icelandic-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society opens in Copenhagen. 

The delegation of the Anglo-Sovier 
Friendship Society visiting the USSR leaves 
Moscow for England. 

4 The Soviet Ambassador to Finland V. Z. 
Lebedev, hands his credentials to the Presi- 
dent of the Finnish Republic U. K. Paasikivi. 

Soviet composer D. D. Shostakovich is 
awarded the International Peace Prize. 

On the invitation of the Bank of Finland 
the President of the Soviet State Bank, 
V. F. Popov and a member of the Soviet 
Foreign Trade Ministry, F. P. Bystrov, leave 
Moscow for Helsinki. 

The Soviet news agency “Tass” issues an 
announcement rejecting the British Admiral- 
ty report on the Soviet Navy. 

A delegation of Indian business men and 
industrialists arrives in Moscow. 

A delegation of British lawyers arrives in 
Moscow to acquaint itself with Soviet juris 
prudence. 

The Soviet Foreign Office publishes the 

text of the note sent by the Soviet govern- 
ment to the US government concerning the 
violation of Soviet territory by an Ameri- 
can military aircraft. 
A decree issued by the Soviet Defense 
Ministry, “On the release from the Soviet 
Army and Navy of men who have com- 
pleted the requisite period of service and on 
the next draft into these branches of the 
Armed Forces.” 

An Academy of Sciences of the Kirgiz 
SSR has been founded in Frunze (Kirgiz 
SSR). 

An economic delegation arrives in Moscow 
from Indonesia. 

An agricultural delegation arrives in 
Moscow from Burma. 
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10 A delegation of the National Federation of 


Indian Women arrives in Moscow. 

A delegation of English women arrives 
in Moscow. 

A Japanese economic delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 
The Soviet-Polish Friendship Month begins. 

A report is issued on the signing of the 
Argentine-Soviet film-exchange agreement. 
The Chairman of the Anglo-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society, D. Platt-Mills, leaves Moscow 
for England. 

The third session of Belorussian Soviet 
writers begins. 

The Soviet news agency “Tass” reports on 
recent atomic experiments which have been 
carried out in the USSR. 

The text of the message from the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR to the 
All-Chinese Assembly of People’s Represen- 
tative is published. 

The President of the Finnish Republic, 
U. K. Paasikivi, is awarded the Order of 
Lenin. 

In Damascus (Syria) a Soviet Film Festival 
begins. 

A delegation of Indian film workers ar- 
rives in Moscow. 


3 The International Stalin Prize is awarded 


to the English scientist Dr. J. Bernal. 

A gold medal is instituted for outstanding 
work in the field of interplanetary com- 
munications. 

The Soviet Ministry of Justice arranges a 
reception in connection with the visit to 
the USSR of a delegation of English 
lawyers. 

Ships built for the USSR in Holland and 
Belgium are launched. N. C. Khrushchev 
receives the English scientist Dr. J. Bernal. 
The Day of Soviet Tank Forces is celebrated. 

A report is issued on “Negotiations be- 
tween the US government and the Soviet 
government on atomic problems.” 

A delegation of Soviet cultural workers 
leaves Moscow for Peking. 
The Indian Film Festival ends in Moscow. 

A Soviet governmental delegation arrives 
in Peking. 

An English Parliamentary delegation ar- 
rives in Moscow. 








